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SUBJECTIVE FORMS OF SPONTANEOUS 
PSI EXPERIENCES 


By Louisa E. RHINE 





ABSTRACT; In this study, approximately one thousand cases of spontaneous 
psychic experiences were analyzed to find out what range of forms the experiences 
more commonly took. Four main types were found: (1) Intuitive, in which the 
subject’s experience was a simple, unreasoned impression or hunch. (2) Hallucina- 
tory, in which the experience was projected as if it were a sensation. (3) Un- 
realistic dreaming, in which the experience was characterized by fantasy. (4) 
Realistic dreaming, in which the imagery was almost photographically realistic. 
Groups (1) and (2) occurred only in the waking state. 

The fact that these four types are common in mental life and are not peculiar 
to psychic experiences is of importance in understanding the process. The classi- 
fication introduces new questions, such, for example, as what part personality 
differences may play in determining the form which a spontaneous experience will 
take. 

It appears that the main act of acquiring the knowledge occurs on the un- 
conscious level and the form the impression will take in consciousness represents 
the mental device or “mechanism” by which knowledge of the stimulus event is 
carried over the threshold. Some act of selective judgment is inferred to occur 
below the level of consciousness.—Ed. 





Am THE VARIOUS endeavors to understand and control psi ability, 
little attention has as yet been paid to the range and types of sub- 
jective forms of its expression in consciousness. However, now 
that it is recognized that the basic psi process occurs on an uncon- 
scious level, the iraportance of correctly interpreting its conscious 
manifestations is greater than ever before. Neglect of this aspect 
of psi has doubtless been due to the fact that in experimental situa- 
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tions, the form of the conscious expression is largely limited or chan- 
nelled by the conditions of the experiment. For example, in card 
calling tests, the subject is likely to experience a series of visual 
images, correct or incorrect; in matching tests, to have a motor im- 
pulse to place the card in a given position, right or wrong. In spon- 
taneous experiences, however, it would seem that much more of the 
method of operation of the process would be revealed, for in such 
experiences conditions are uncontrolled and responses are unre- 
stricted. 

That they are unrestricted is evidenced by the many differences of 
form that result. The forms vary obviously from vague hunches and 
general intuitions to clear-cut and detailed impressions. It would 
seem, however, that the variations are not unlimited, for in studying 
large numbers of spontaneous case reports, similarities of form are 
observable, and eventually recognizable types emerge. This observa- 
tion suggests that the forms may have a rationale, may be the result 
of general underlying principles. But if such principles exist, they 
have not yet been demonstrated, for to date, no study on the subject 
has been made. Not even a survey of the various forms that psi 
takes in its manifestations as displayed in spontaneous experiences 
has been reported. The attention of parapsychologists, long directed 
away from cases, has too recently returned to them for a classification 
of their psychological aspects to have been made. 

This is not to say, however, that variations in types of experi- 
ences have not previously been noted. Perhaps every collector of 
cases in the past has been to some extent aware of them. Certainly 
many incidental references to them are made, as for example in 
Gurney, Myers, and Podmore’s Phantasms of the Living (1). In 
this outstanding collection many textual references to the form of 
expression used in individual cases may be found. In chapter head- 
ings as well there occur such references as “Transference of Jdeas 
and Mental Pictures,” and “Transference of Emotions and Motor 
Effects.” But the major and proper interest of these authors at their 
stage was in the question of the occurrence of telepathy, not in a 
psychological study of the way in which it occurred. The objective 
of establishing the hypothesis of occurrence of telepathy, of course, 
was not finally attained until much later and then not by case studies 
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but by the experimental approach. But as telepathy and allied psi 
processes came under experimental study the attention of investiga- 
tors shifted away from spontaneous cases, and so for many years 
no systematic study of them was made. 

Reawakened interest in the study of cases for their value in guid- 
ing research led to a new collection of them at the Parapsychology 
Laboratory and a first report on it has already been made (5). This 
collection was classified first into tentative subdivisions representing 
the leading research questions of the time. One of these was “How 
does psi occur?’ Within this subdivision the cases were classified 
under two main headings: First, the “manner” of experience; and 
second, the degree to which completeness of meaning was appre- 
hended. As classification under these headings progressed, the im- 
pression grew that these cases had indeed something of importance 
to suggest about the operation of psi. It seemed increasingly prob- 
able that experiences that were for example dramatic, or symbolic, or 
photographic in character were potentially telling something about 
how psi occurs. And similarly, those that were fragmented in mean- 
ing in contrast to those in which the knowledge secured was relatively 
complete must be evidence of something in the process that needs to 
be interpreted. 

Accordingly the task was undertaken of surveying as many cases 
as possible in which such features as those were notable to see what 
forms of subjective experience could be isolated, to classify such 
forms, and study their general characteristics. The elements involved 
in each case would be: first, the individual who had the experience 
(the subject or percipient) ; next, the external event unknowable to 
him by sensory means (the stimulus event or situation ) ; and finally, 
the knowledge of it that came to him (the psi impression). As men- 
tioned before, preliminary observation had suggested that variations 
in form of the psi impression fell into certain natural groups. But 
how many such groups, what their relationships might be or whether 
any general principle might connect or integrate them or what en- 
lightenment on the nature of the psi process they could afford, re- 
mained to be disclosed. To get some answer to those questions was 
the objective of the study. 
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PROCEDURE 


The task was to observe the psychological form which the psi 
impression took in the consciousness of the individual concerned, to 
try to recognize any generalizable features that might be present in 
individual cases, and to see what groupings would result. In order 
to do this it was necessary to disregard the almost endless (but for 
this study unimportant) variation in the details of individual cases 
and to pay no attention to the type of psi process that happened to be 
involved. For whether it was a case of clairvoyance, telepathy, or 
precognition would not matter in this survey, but only that there 
seemed to be a psi element in the experience. 

As the cases were examined and separated into groups, it was 
soon evident, however, that the two criteria for separation mentioned 
above (manner of entry of the psi impression into consciousness, and 
the amount of knowledge conveyed) were not independent but were 
apparently related aspects of the process. The end result of the two 
was the subjective “form” of the psi impression in consciousness 
which had been noted in the initial observations. 

In order to establish a basis of judgment as to the relative amount 
of information secured in any individual instance, it was found neces- 
sary to distinguish two things: first, the generalized or essential 
meaning of the stimulus event to the subject ; and second, its various 
details. For example, in a type case, suppose that the event involved 
were the death of a relative. The essential meaning would be simply 
that brother John is dead. The details, of varying degrees of impor- 
tance, might be that he was killed in a car crash and that his car 
failed to take a curve at the foot of a certain hill. Since individual 
instances obviously varied, ranging from those in which the psi 
impression included only the barest cognition of the stimulus event 
over to those disclosing even minute detail, this distinction proved to 
be of some importance in judging certain kinds of experiences to be 
discussed later. 

Because of the nature of the spontaneous case the entire study 
was necessarily one of evaluative judgment. It has not been feasible 
as yet to have a recheck of the writer’s judgments by a second person 
in any of the phases of the survey. The time and effort involved 
are at present prohibitive. It is entirely likely that there would not 
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be one hundred percent agreement if such were made, and that a 
retally of the author’s own judgments would not check exactly. The 
material is too inexact for that. If the study proves useful, the 
recheck will in time, no doubt, be made by others and extended to 
other material. It is felt, however, that observations herein reported 
should be applicable in their essential outlines to any broadly similar 
collection of reports of psi experiences. 


RESULTS 

A total of 1,073 suitable cases were available for the survey. 
They were taken from the Duke collection mentioned above. The 
number included all cases in that group that had been reported fully 
enough to make judgment of type possible. (Reports of apparitions, 
hauntings, physical or PK effects, and those seeming to bear only on 
the survival question were not adaptable to the survey. ) 

Four types emerged that seemed so different as to deserve to be 
considered distinct groups. The psi impressions in these were such 
as to suggest the following descriptive terms: (1) Intuitive; (2) 
Hallucinatory ; (3) Unrealistic Dreaming; (4) Realistic Dreaming. 
None of the four terms, however, defines perfectly the group to 
which it is applied. One is reluctant to coin new terms, but old ones, 
of course, are limited by definition and usage and are not entirely 
adaptable to new needs. But with proper explanations perhaps these 
can be made to serve the present purpose. 

Although the majority of cases fell definitely and easily into one 
or another of these groups, there were some exceptions. There were 
some borderline cases and some that showed characteristics of two 
groups. Seventy-seven of the 1,073 cases were of these indeter- 
minate types. They suggested that as in most attempts to systema- 
tize nature the distinctions fitted upon it are arbitrary. Definitions and 
classes must have boundaries, but nature is continuous. In this case 
it was surprising, not that there were exceptions, but that the excep- 
tions were comparatively few. In this report the seventy-seven ex- 
ceptions will be omitted from discussion, and for the sake of sim- 
plicity only the four main groups will be delineated. 

Although separation into the four groups was not made on the 
basis of the sleep vs. waking distinction, considerable division of that 
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kind did result indirectly. The Intuitive and Hallucinatory groups 
were composed of waking experiences only. Each of the two 
“Dreaming” groups, however, though made up of dreams mainly, 
included a few waking experiences. Perhaps there is no clear-cut 
dividing line separating mental processes exactly at the border line 
between sleep and wakefulness. At any rate, the characteristics of 
those waking experiences that were included in the Dreaming groups 
were similar to those of the dream groups and quite unlike those of 
the waking groups. 

The number of cases in each of the four groups, with their dream 
vs. waking distribution as well, is shown in Table 1. 


Following that, 
each group is illustrated and discussed. 


Table 1 


Cases Grouped ACCORDING TO FORM OF EXPRESSION AND DIVIDED 
ACCORDING TO DREAM AND WAKING STATE 





Form of Expression 


Waking | Dream | Total 


Intuitive 


Hallucinatory 


Realistic Dreaming 


Indeterminate 


Totals. - 





I. Intuitwe Group 

In this category were put all cases in which a subject reported 
only that he suddenly “just knew” something that was later judged 
to pertain to an event or situation unknown to him by any sensory 
means. The form of the experience was that of a simple guess or 
hunch, or in the terminology of Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, an 
“idea.” These cases were called “Intuitive” because they had no 
antecedent, sensory or rational, the subject accepting them without 
any conscious reason. That the term is not perfect will be seen later. 

The psi impression in cases of this group was found to be charac- 
terized by limitation of content. The “idea” received had to do at 
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the most only with the essential meaning of the ESP stimulus. No 
details were included. In a type case like the one suggested above 
the subject would suddenly “just know” that brother John was dead. 
He would have no reason for his conviction, and he would not know 
the cause of death, but usually he would be entirely convinced of it. 
Emotion, if present, would seem to be secondary and except in cer- 
tain circumstances discussed below, the result of the impression 
rather than part of it. 

In the following and all succeeding instances, examples are taken 
from actual reports on file, and though abbreviated in some cases, 
they are given as far as possible in the words of the individuals who 
reported them. For convenience, a phrase embodying the thought 
considered to be the essential meaning of the case is given. 


Example 1. Essential meaning: My son is not at his camp. 


A relative of ours was staying with us several weeks ago. Her 
son is in the service, a fine strapping lad who had been home for 
Christmas. One morning she said to my wife, “I know that some- 
thing is wrong. Jesse is not at his camp.’ Questioning brought no 
reason, but she was certain. For three days thereafter she was 
upset. On the third day she received a toll call. It was from her 
son. He was AWOL, and did not know why he had done such a 
thing. She urged him to go back and take his medicine. He prom- 
ised to do so. 


Example 2. Essential meaning: Father’s condition is critical or Fa- 


ther needs a doctor. 


My father was sick for two years before his death. At the 
time, | was 14 years old. Now my age is 41. Having finished my 
supper one night, something told me that my father needed a doc- 
tor. First I told my mother and sister. We all went up to his 
room and asked how he was feeling. He replied that he was feel- 
ing great and that he was in good spirits. Something still told me 
that he needed a doctor and | insisted that they send for my older 
brother who lived across town from us. Everyone told me that I 
was upset and imagining things. It was a long time before sleep 
overtook me that night. Sure enough, my father was found dead 
in bed the next morning. Now I was the youngest in my family 
of seven sisters and one brother. Why this warning should come 
to me at the age of 14, I do not know. It has been on my mind 
ever since, 
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Example 3. Essential meaning: Irene is not well. 


Last fall I said to my daughter and son-in-law, “I know Irene 
is not well.” Irene is my oldest sister. We have much in common. 
She is very dear to me. She has always enjoyed perfect health 
and has led an easy, happy life in Florida. Two or three times 
later I spoke saying, “Irene is not well.” Yet in all her gay, inter- 
esting letters which arrived every 10 days or so, she never men- 
tioned ill health. 

On December 13th I said to my daughter and son-in-law, 
“Something terrible is the matter with Irene.” Both of them 
looked at me as though I were talking in riddles. I looked at them 
steadily saying, “You must believe me, for I know it is the truth. 
You just remember what I have said.” Four days later a brief 
letter arrived from Irene. Yes, she had incurable cancer. It had 
started to bother her in the fall, just at the time I felt that some- 
thing was wrong. At first she did not consult a doctor, never 
dreaming her condition was serious, and as she is naturally a very 
cheerful individual, she kept thinking that everything would soon 
be all right. At the time when I told my family, “I know some- 
thing terrible has happened to Irene,” the cancer made itself known 
in a most painful way. She is now in a hospital dying slowly. 


Example 4. Essential meaning: She has a bird. 


I pulled up in front of my niece’s house. She had her radio on 
loud, no other sound. As | sat there a moment looking at her 
house, I said to myself, “She has a bird.” I went in and there in 
her front room she had two love birds in a cage. Her husband had 
brought them to her the night before. I didn’t see how I could 
have known this. I don’t understand it. 


Example 5. Essential meaning: Son’s departure overseas. 


One of my most vivid psychic experiences was when our 19 
year old son was alerted for overseas combat duty on a B-29 
bomber late in the fall of 1944. He was due to sail from some 
southern port, Norfolk, Va., it proved to be. Our home is in Pitts- 
burgh but I was staying with a daughter in Detroit at the time. I 
knew instinctively the day when his ship left our shores. I 
awakened my daugiiter very early on December 20th, so distressed 
and emotionally upset I could scarcely speak, but at last I told her, 
“Joe left the United States today at about 5:00 A. M.” She was 
irritated at my hunch and was real pleased at the arrival of a card 
from a chaplain to the effect that Joe had attended a communion 
service the night before leaving, signed by Joe. The postmark was 
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November 23d. This indicated that he was still here several days 
longer than I felt. However, I was so sure it was November 20th 
that I wrote home to Pittsburgh and told them to just put a ring 
around that date on the calendar as I knew that that was when Joe 
left the country. As soon as possible I wrote Joe about the date on 
the chaplain’s card and he replied, “The chaplain must have held 
our cards a couple of days before he mailed them for we pushed off 
about 5:00 A. M. November 20th.” 


In the foregoing examples, although in each case the impression 
received involved no details but was limited to the simple meaning 
of the ESP stimulus, still the knowledge of that was relatively com- 
plete. In not all of the Intuitive type cases, however, was that true. 
In some, even the meaning seemed to be only partially or imperfectly 
sensed. And with that imperfection there was often a strong emo- 
tional accompaniment. In this type of case, instead of the impression 
that brother John is dead, there might for instance (as in Examples 
6-8 below), a sudden, significant sadness about John, or a feeling 
that something had happened to him. 


Example 6. Essential meaning: Mother was knocked down. 


One day when I was working, I suddenly stopped and said to 
the girl next to me, “Oh, my mother! Something has happened.” 
The girl said, “Don’t be silly. They would have let you know.” 
But I got no work done. On returning home for dinner I found 
mother’s head all bandaged. She had been knocked down on the 
main road at the time I started to worry. 


Example 7. Essential meaning: Sister will be killed. ( Precognitive ) 


Friday October 31, 1947 in the night, I became suddenly wor- 
ried over my sister. She lived in the same town. Sleep was im- 
possible. I walked the floor until 3:00 A. M. The next day, No- 
vember 1, 1947, almost sick with worry, I tried to telephone my 
sister. Twice I picked up the receiver and each time hung it back 
without calling her. An hour went by and then the telephone rang. 
My sister had been instantly killed in her car. A gravel truck 
struck her three blocks from her home. I almost went mad think- 
ing that I could have prevented the accident if I had only talked 
to her instead of hanging up the receiver. 
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Example 8. Essential meaning: My niece will be killed. (Precogni- 
tive) 

I had a sense of tragedy hovering between our new home and 
my brother-in-law’s roof just as though a depressive sadness hung 
between. Of course, I thought it over very hard but I made a 
mistake. I thought it was for my own daughter and I watched her 
very carefully. One night I began to feel the familiar hunch of 
something being wrong, tingling finger tips, chills, hair raising, and 
butterflies in my stomach. I began to cry in panic. My husband 
gave me three aspirins and tucked me into bed. I cried myself off 
to sleep. The telephone rang and we were told my brother-in- 
law’s daughter, the same age as my own, had been struck by a car 
and killed. 

In these instances the impression includes only a certainty of 
trouble, danger, or tragedy but no knowledge of the form it will take, 
and there may or may not be awareness of the identity of the indi- 
vidual to be involved. In not all experiences of the Intuitive type, 
however, was even this limited knowledge of the meaning of the 
event conveyed. In cases referred to in an earlier paper as Blocked 
(5) the subject’s experience consisted only in sudden, significant 
emotion or compulsion toward action. The effect was experienced 
without any rational cause or explanation, but later was found to 
correspond to some event which would have caused it if it had been 
known. In Phantasms of the Living experiences of this type were 
referred to as “Emotions and Motor Effects.’ It seems worth while 
to consider such experiences as probable cases of psi even though no 
identifying facts by which a relationship between the experience and 
the possible ESP stimulus could be more certainly determined get 
into consciousness. The frequency of the reports of this kind, their 
vividness, a certain similarity in the emotional quality described, and 
the strong tension that marks them seem too great to be ignored, 
particularly in a study made avowedly for the purpose of getting 
suggestions as to the way the psi process works. 

It is here that the question may arise as to the applicability of 


the term intuitive to cases in which the experience consists only in an 
emotion or compulsion toward action, rather than in an idea. How- 


ever, the manner of entry into consciousness of these experiences is 
intuitive in that it has no antecedent, either of rational or sensory 
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character. If, as it seems may be the case, the lack of a factual ele- 
ment in the impression means only that it stands at the minimal end 
of a gradation of possible amounts of information leading up to 
complete knowledge at the maximum, then these Blocked cases can 
rightly be classed with the Intuitive ones. 

In general, the emotional and compulsive Blocked cases ran as 
follows : Let the stimulus situation be taken to be the death of brother 
John with attendant details. The subject would feel a sudden and 
seemingly unaccountable sadriess. His strain and tension would be 


intense, and if a compulsive factor entered in, as was frequently the 
case, he also would feel a strong urge to action. In this case it might 


be to go home (where John lived) but he would know no reason for 
doing so. In some cases the compulsive aspect might be dominant 
and the individual would do some appropriate thing, perhaps without 
even stopping to ask himself why he did it. Whether the emotional 
or compulsive aspect was dominant seemed often to be dependent 
mainly upon the nature of the case. For example, if John were so 
far away that going to him was not to be thought of, the reaction 
would more likely be only emotional. But whether emotional or 
compulsive the strong tension involved and the sudden nonrational 
character of the experience made it seem memorable and significant 
to the subject. In fact, his conviction that the experience had some 
(hidden) meaning was a definite factor in the majority of cases of 
this kind. 


Example 9. Emotional. Essential meaning : Father's death. 


Some years ago one Friday morning about 10:00, I had an 
overwhelming feeling that something unusual had happened among 
or to someone dear to me. I am not often given to uncontrollable 
weeping, even for a known cause, but that time a floodgate broke 
and wouldn’t be checked, it seems. 

After about an hour the tears were still rolling when a neighbor 
knocked on my door. I tried to be rational enough to answer her 
questions as to my burst of grief. The tears flowed on, and I knew 
not why, only that a great grief was in store for me. I was ashamed 
to let her see me in this plight so very unexplainable at the time. 

Sut in a few hours the answer came in the form of a wire from 
some 300 miles away. My father had been fatally stricken at the 
hour of the message. Did he try to call me, do you think? 
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Example 10. Emotional. Essential meaning: Sister is dead. 


My grandmother, an energetic, practical and managing woman, 
had an experience similar to those you speak of in your article. 
One morning when she came downstairs, instead of buzzing around 
doing household tasks and seeing that everyone else did too, she 
told us that something terrible was going to happen. She had no 
explanation or details, but just this dreadful premonition. All day 
she sat around rocking in a chair on the porch, moaning or sobbing 
quietly. At bedtime we laughed it off and the next day she was 
her usual down-to-earth self, but during that day a cablegram was 
delivered telling of the death the day previously of my grand- 
mother’s sister in Scotland. 


Example 11. Compulsive. Essential meaning: Daughter is hurt. 


I was attending church service on Sunday morning when I felt 
that I must go home. It was before the sermon and it was un- 
thinkable that I should leave, but I did and when I turned into our 
street, our small son ran to meet me saying, “Eleanor fell off the 
horse and was very badly hurt.” I ran the rest of the way. My 
husband had put the little girl on the horse and a neighbor’s child 
had whipped it, which made it jump. Fortunately no bones were 
broken but she was badly bruised. 


Example 12. Compulsive. Essential meaning: Servant’s attempted 
suicide. 


A German writes that he and his wife and small children lived 
in Sicily at the time. One holiday he decided to take the steamer 
to a small island for an outing. It was a beautiful warm summer 
day and they got there around 3:00 in the afternoon. They had 
intended to spend the whole day and had brought food and were 
in a happy mood. Suddenly after about an hour, he announced 
that they must go home. His wife and children put up great pro- 
tests, but he stood firm. He couldn’t think of a really good excuse, 
but he had the feeling that they must return. When they got home 
they found the young servant girl on the floor almost dead from 
gas fumes. She had stuck rags around the doors and windows 
and was trying to commit suicide. They rushed to the hospital 
with her where she eventually recovered. She had been in their 
service only a short time and had given no indication of being un- 
happy. It turned out that she had fallen into the hands of a mar- 
riage swindler who had made off with all her savings. 
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Example 13. Compulsive. Essential meaning: Wife critically ill. 


My husband is like the average American businessman, rather 
disgusted with what might be called occult ideas. It was to him 
that a strange vision, no not that, but a presentiment occurred. He 
was a construction engineer and away from home much of the time 
for long periods. He was working on a job in Kansas City about 
300 miles from our home, when one day when he was eating lunch 
at the hotel he felt suddenly that he must go home. He hastily 
packed his bag and reached the station just as the train was pulling 
out. About bedtime that evening, I had suddenly started a very 
bad hemorrhage. We lived far out in the suburbs and I was alone 
with two young children. My husband came in about 11:00 P. M., 
and his coming undoubtedly saved my life. He went to a neigh- 
bor’s and called a doctor who made a rush trip and got there after 
I had become unconscious. My husband was stunned with the 
thought, the wonder, as to whatever gave him that sudden call. 


In all of the above Blocked cases, the individual sensed no fact 
to account for his compulsive feeling or action; yet he was convinced 
of its significance and responded, much as he might have had he 
known the facts. 

Still another variation of Intuitive cases was found. In it the 
essential meaning itself did not get into consciousness, but instead 
an associated item of information that would seem to have been sug- 
gested by it. For example, the impression received would not be that 
brother John is dead, but rather something more removed, as perhaps 
for instance that John’s children need help. In these cases, the emo- 
tional element would be secondary rather than primary as in Blocked 
examples. In emotional accompaniment they were similar, instead, 
to those cases in which the entire meaning was sensed. 


Example 14. Essential meaning: My brother will die. ( Precogni- 
tive ) 


A little less than a year ago, i was beginning to plan my two 
annual pupil recitals. Sometime during the early spring I expe- 
rienced a vague uneasiness about the health of one of my brothers. 
Both brothers had had very serious operations the year before and 
had recovered. However, my uneasiness was all concerning the 
one who lived about 500 miles from me. There had been no word 
from him or his wife except that he was teaching. Nevertheless, 
there was a distinct uneasiness. I did not want to ask directly how 
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he was because family mail was opened by either of them and any 
little note I might send his wife might reach him first and cause 
him to worry. As time passed the uneasiness became a clearer fact, 
and also it became connected with the two recitals which were to 
take place April 25th and May 2nd. Something told me I would 
not attend the first recital. I even planned in my mind, for I said 
nothing to anyone else, to ask a friend to take over. Each time 
the singer who was to assist came to practice the impression was 
intensified until, on the night before the recital as I sat down to 
play her accompaniment, a thought came almost like a voice, “There 
is not much use in this practice. You are not going to play for 
her. Mrs. S. will play.” However, I went on because I did not 
want to make her nervous. Just as she was leaving, the message 
came that my brother had passed away at 7:00 just a moment 


before I started to play. I did not attend the recital and Mrs. S. 
presided and accompanied. 


Example 15. Essential meaning: This train will be wrecked. (Pre- 
cognitive ) 


When I was newly married I got homesick one day. I just had 
to go home. Billy fussed a little but gave in to me and ordered 
the one and only taxi to take me to the morning train. I remem- 
ber how joyful I was and how I danced about the house waiting 
for the taxi. Billy and the driver teased me, but I was too happy 
to care. Just as he bought the tickets, cold fear gripped me. I 
started to cry, “Give him back the tickets.” I said, “Please Billy, 
we can’t go on this train.” Billy went into one of his rages but 
the ticketman reached out and took the tickets. “Do as she says. 
Always do as she says.” We got into the taxi and all the way to 
the hotel they asked me why. I did not know. I just cried. At 
dinner that night there was a commotion. The taximan was coming 
toward me, pushing people to one side and upsetting chairs. He 
cried, “How did you know not to go on that train? It wrecked 
at the next town. The car you always ride in turned over and 
everyone was killed.” 


Cases like the above seem to indicate awareness of some situation 
related to or suggested by the stimulus event, but that event itself 
remains unknown. 

Discussion of Intuitive Group 

As just shown, considerable variation was noted in the extent 

of knowledge secured in Intuitive cases. At the most it was limited 
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to the meaning of the stimulus, with no details included and at the 


least a strong emotion or urge toward action with hardly a trace of 
knowledge. Between these two limits, there were various degrees 
of incompleteness in the impression of knowledge of the meaning of 
the stimulus. 


The fact that the emotional aspect of the experience seemed to 
be present in reverse proportion to the amount of knowledge con- 
veyed is interesting and may have some significance. Quite possibly 
the earlier designation of emotional cases as “Blocked” may not have 
been a misnomer. The suggestion at least is that as the passage of 
the information into consciousness is restricted or “Blocked,” perhaps 


by difficulty at the threshold of consciousness, emotional tension 
builds up. And with it, as was shown in the earlier report (5), is 
frequently expressed a high degree of conviction that the experience 
is meaningful. 

ut whatever may be the explanation of emotional and compul- 
sive experiences, the fact remains that in all Intuitive cases, knowl- 
edge is restricted. The total situation, John’s fatal accident at the 
curve at the foot of the hill, does not become known. At the most 
only the meaning, that is, that John is dead, is sensed. Now that 
meaning is a derivation from, an “abstract” of, the entire situation. 
Even in Blocked cases the emotional trace or compulsive action, being 
appropriate to the actual event, would seem somehow to have been 
derived from it. 

Just what type of process must have taken place between the 
stimulus event and the effect registered in the subject’s consciousness 
can, of course, be only the object of conjecture in a study of this 
kind. However, one possibility is that the stimulus is accessible at 
some unconscious level and that unconsciously he judges its sig- 
nificance for him. If, as seems possible, that judgment in different 
cases should meet with varying kinds and degrees of difficulty in 
crossing the threshold into consciousness, it could explain the varia- 
tions noted. But further discussion of what may go on beneath the 
level of consciousness will be resumed later after consideration of 
the other types of cases. 
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II. Hallucinatory Group 


Not all cases that were characterized by the sudden nonrational 
entry of a psi impression into consciousness were found to result in 
an “idea” or even an emotion or compulsion. In some the effect 
instead was a direct projection of the impression upon some part of 
the nervous system of the subject. Most frequently one of the 
special senses was involved; but also, as in feelings of pain, illness, 
or injury, it was less specific than these. The use of the term “hallu- 
cinatory”’ to cover experiences of these kinds is based upon (and 
enlarged from) the Myers (2) definition of veridical hallucination as 
a sensory experience that has no objective counterpart accessible to 
the senses, but which does correspond to events that happen else- 
where. By bringing that definition up to date so as to include events 
that happen at other times as well as places, it would cover the 
sensory experiences herein grouped. If the term “sensory” is under- 
stood to include all sensations from the body as well as those from the 
sense organs, the definition would cover all the experiences that were 
classified as Hallucinatory. 

Among the experiences that were expressed through the sense 
organs, those employing vision predeminated, with hearing and smell 
occurring less frequently. In a type case of the first, the subject 
might think he saw his brother John and only later realize that his 
sight had deceived him and John was not there. In an auditory 
type experience he might hear John call and later find that the call 
coincided with the time of John’s accident. In olfactory cases, he 
would smell something associated with John, a flower or a pipe, for 
example. 

Although, as mentioned above, not all Hallucinatory experiences 
involve one of the five special senses, those that do so will be dis- 
cussed immediately below and those involving sensations other than 
these will follow. 


Example 16. Visual hallucination. Essential meaning : Death of son. 


My mother-in-law told me that her son was in the habit of 
going into town each Saturday tc get groceries. One Saturday, he 
was so late returning that they were worried, and she said that 
she and her brother and another person were watching the road 
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for him when one of them said, ““There he comes now.”’ All three 
of them ran to the door, and he was running very fast with his 
market basket over his arm, but instead of stopping at the house, he 
ran on and jumped over the fence into swampy ground and dis- 
appeared. A few minutes later someone called and said that he 
had been killed in an automobile accident. 


Example 17. Auditory Hallucination. Essential meaning: Baby is in 
danger. 


I had the most vivid psychic experience. Our baby at the time 
was sleeping on two chairs on a soft pillow at the side of our bed. 
One night I heard my dead grandmother calling me. I did not then 
glance at the baby, but rushed down the hall to the room where 
my mother was sleeping. “Did you call me?” I asked. “Someone 
did. It sounded like Grandma.” My mother replied sleepily, “No, 
no, I didn’t call.” I went back to my reom. There I discovered 
to my horror that the baby, pillow and all, had slipped off the chair 
and lay under a heap of bed clothes on the floor. In another few 
minutes he would have smothered. 


Example 18. Olfactory Hallucination. Essential meaning: Wife 
thinking of me. 
When I was in the Army at about 10:00 one Sunday morning, 
I was alone in the barracks writing a letter. Suddenly I became 
aware of a very strong smell of roses. At first I paid no attention, 
then it struck me queer as there was no one else present but myself. 
Then I seemed to get the feeling that I was in church with my 
wife. I looked at the clock and noted that it was 10:00. That 
same week my wife wrote and told me that she had placed roses 
in front of her favorite saint, entreating her to protect me, at the 
mass which was at 10:00. 


Experiences in which it seemed that there was a direct projection 
of the impression upon parts of the nervous system less specific than 
the sense organs were reported with greater frequency than had been 
expected. They covered a wide range of nervous, muscular, and 
general bodily sensations. The individual concerned had no imme- 
diate hint as to the psi nature of the effect, but considered it an un- 
explainable physical infirmity until later when by inference or in- 
formation he learned of the stimulus situation and realized that his 
experience was appropriate to that. 
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In the type case, an example might consist in a sudden feeling of 
physical shock, “I was knocked down,” corresponding, it would be 
later learned, to the time of John’s accident. In other cases he might 
experience extreme pain of the general nature of that that John must 
have suffered, although only later learning about the accident and 
only then recognizing the possible connection between the two events. 

The following are examples of cases of this type: 


Example 19. Essential meaning: Daughter giving birth to baby. 


Here is a very recent experience of my daughter, the wife of 
an Army officer. Last autumn they returned from a two-year 
duty tour in Germany. They left behind their older daughter who 
had married a young officer whose term overseas had not ended. 
Our granddaughter announced the arrival on January 9th at 11 :30, 
in Germany, of the most beautiful baby boy in the world. 

To avoid useless anxiety, she had not told us on this side of 
her prospects but on January 9th, her mother in Baltimore expe- 
rienced the pains of childbirth, backache and bearing down, so 
severe and similar that the thought occurred to her that her daugh- 
ter might be experiencing the actuality and made a record of the 
time. When the report came as above, the time was found to be 
the same. 


Example 20. Essential meaning: Friend in accident has broken back. 


I awoke with a terrible backache, the first I had ever had, and 
my first words to my family were, “ I had a terrible nightmare. 
I called Shirley.” There was no connection for she had not been 
in my dream. Yet all day | kept thinking of her. Just as I was 
about to call her, the phone rang and a mutual friend called and 
told me to brace myself. Shirley had driven down to Texas and 
as she was driving back, the car overturned. She was thrown clear 
of the car and her back was broken. 


Example 21. Essential meaning: Mother has operation on jaw. 


Last year I had an impacted wisdom tooth. Infection developed 
and an operation had to be performed. At the exact time I was 
going through it, my son in Niagara Falls had a terrific pain in 
his face and without any warning. It continued for the three days 
I hemorrhaged. 
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Example 22. Essential meaning: Husband will injure arm. (Pre- 
cognitive ) 


Once when I was first married, my husband was working away 
from home. Before going to sleep one night, I had a numb feeling 
in one arm and leg. No pain, but just a numb sensation. For no 
reason I suddenly thought of something happening to my husband. 
I wasn’t at all excited, which is unexplainable, as I am and always 
have been nervous and excitable. 

The next day at noon, my husband was brought home with a 
badly mashed and broken arm. | still wasn’t excited, as I felt I 
had been told of this hours before, though actually the accident 
occurred several hours after my feeling. 


In all these cases, the physical effect experienced was appropriate 
to the stimulus. In some cases it was accompanied by suggestive 
thought of the individual to whom it applied, but when this was so, 
the thought was vague and unaccompanied by conviction. 


Discussion of Hallucinatory Group 


Experiences in which psi effects are expressed by impressions 
from one of the special sense organs have, of course, been reported 
since the earliest times. Perhaps because of the predominance among 


them of visual types, including the more spectacular apparitional 
effects, the definition “veridical hallucination” has commonly been 
thought of as applying only to experiences involving one or more of 
the five special senses. However, there seems no reason to exclude 
from the same category those involving sensations of other than 
this limited sensory origin. As Tyrrell observed, “any idea can be 
expressed in this way” (6) ; that is, as a hallucination created within 
the personality by “a controlling idea,” rather than through normal, 
physical channels. Even though this author was not considering the 
multiplicity of sensations that could arise within the nervous system 
of the percipient, but rather those arising on the exterior, still his 
analysis would seem to be applicable, for the internal evidence sug- 
gests no difference in the processes regardless of the origin of the 
sense data. In neither type of case is there any primary rational 
component, and in all there is the same characteristic of spontaneity, 
the same convincing sense to the percipient of the reality and genuine 
nature of the experience, and the same lack of other cause for it. 
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In all instances in this group, factual knowledge of the ESP 
stimulus is as entirely lacking in the primary experience as it is even 
in the Blocked cases. Only as the individual is able to interpret his 
sensations either by inference or later information, is he able to 
recognize its meaning and its hallucinatory character. There is even 
less knowledge conveyed by this method than by that used in Intui- 
tive cases. In either type, evidently there is a limitation inherent 
in the medium employed, whether it be by idea, or by sensation. 
Further, in Hallucinatory cases as in Intuitive, it would seem that 
the stimulus must have been accessible unconsciously, and must have 
been recognized and assessed below the conscious level in order to 
have made possible the registering, in the nervous system of the sub- 
ject, of an appropriate effect. 

III. Unrealistic Dreaming Group 

Cases in which the psi impression included detail and imagery, 
but of a fanciful unreal sort, were grouped together. Although in 
the group were found a few waking experiences, it was made up 
almost entirely of dreams. The waking experiences had the same 
general characteristics as those of the dreams. In both, the distin- 
guishing feature was an element of unreal or fanciful detail. 

Among the various individual cases, the degree of departure from 
reality in this detail varied greatly. In some it was slight, and in 
those the meaning was obvious. In the type case, for example, the 
subject might dream that he saw his brother laid out for burial, not 
in a coffin, but on a misty cloud. The meaning in such a case, whether 
believed or not, was obvious. Another person might dream that he 
was hunting for his brother and unable to find him. In such a case 
the meaning would be implied, but less obvious. In still other expe- 
riences, the fantasy might be so far removed from reality as to be 
interpretable only as symbolism. A dream that muddy water, for 
example, was separating him and John might be taken as a symbol 
of death. 

Examples below are chosen to illustrate various types of fantasy 
beginning with some in which the departure from reality is slight 
and leading up to some in which it is so great as to be symbolic. 
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Example 23. Fantasy simple. Meaning (my daughter is pregnant) 
obvious, but embodied in a dramatization of the situation, 
including conversation. 


My married daughter visited me. She said nothing about her 
condition. I have a bad heart and they never tell me anything. I 
dreamed she was pregnant and I teased her in my dream about it 
and she didn’t deny it. I told my single daughter something of my 
dream. She laughed at me. About two weeks later, the married 
one wrote that she was in a hospital being given penicillin and 
glucose and that her little five-year-old girl wouldn’t have a little 
sister. She had miscarried. 


Example 24. Meaning (sinking of the liner “Antonio,” or news- 


paper account of that sinking) dramatized into a personal 
experience. 


One time about 1920, I awoke from a dream. A white ship 
had been sinking in a vast blue calm sea, clear sunshine. It was 
slowly settling with a starboard list. In the dream, I went aboard 
the ship and was thankful that not a soul was aboard. Then I 
suddenly was concerned for the ship’s cat but searched the vessel 
from stem to stern but could find no cat. I returned to the deck 
and thought how glistening white it was and wondered if it were 
scrubbed with sand, and woke up. 

That afternoon I saw an Evening Standard placard, “Liner 
Antonio Sinks.” I bought a copy of the paper. The ship had sunk 
in the Mediterranean in clear weather and in a perfectly calm sea 
with a starboard list. The list was attributed to shifting machinery. 
No lives were lost, the account concluded, and even the ship’s cat 
was saved. That is the only time I ever have seen a cat mentioned 
in an account of that sort. This happened in the early morning 
before I was awake. 


Example 25. Meaning (death of mother) dramatized into a child’s 
somewhat fantastic concept of a funeral scene. 


When I was at the age of nine my mother was taken from our 
home to the hospital where she was operated on for a ruptured 
appendix. My sister and I were sent to the neighbor's to stay the 
night. At 1:00, I had a vivid dream in which I saw my mother 
laid out on our baby grand piano which she played often, with 
beautiful flowers banked ali about her. I realized that she was 
dead and I awoke screaming with fright. The neighbor came in 
to see what was wrong. I told her that mother was dead. 
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In order to console me they called the hospital, fully expecting 
to hear that mother had come through the operation successfully, 


but instead they were told that she had died at the time of my 
dream. 


Example 26. Meaning (son will die) dramatized into a suggestive 
scene, with auditory effect included. (Precognitive ) 


In 1930 I lived in Cologne. I had been with my wife to a merry 
evening party, so there was no reason whatever for sad thoughts, 
but in the night I had the following dream. I saw before a large 
building an enormous staircase on which some men carried down 
a small casket covered with a black cloth. Simultaneously I heard 
a voice say to me quite distinctly, “This is a sign for you that a 
member of your family will soon die.” This happened in the night 
of Tuesday. On the following Saturday, my second boy, a son of 
16 years, had to be operated on because of appendicitis. On Sun- 
day night he fell, owing to some unfortunate circumstances, through 
the window onto the street. Some passersby carried him dying 
back into the hospital. 


Example 27. Meaning: Death of old acquaintance. One of the 
rather rare waking cases of fantasy type, in which the 
imagined personal experience seems to be one that might 


have been suggested by the death. 


I was working away at the dishes one morning as usual, and 
my thoughts were a thousand miles away. The day was bright 
and sunny and I suppose my eyes were looking at the field across 
from the back yard. For no apparent reason | found that I was 
hurrying along the main walk in a cemetery where we had a family 
lot. However, I did not turn down the path leading to our lot. 
I kept right on the main road and I was in quite a hurry. There 
was no sorrow attached to the scene and not the least surprise or 
curiosity. I was simply there, hurrying along in a casual sort of 
way, when I got to a certain lot which I had seen only once before, 
over 20 years ago. The lot belongs to an old neighbor friend and 
when his son had been buried I stood there in reverence some 20 
years before. In the more recent years I had scarcely thought of 
the M’s burial lot. 

Work chased the incident away. I had the whole day before 
me and forgot the entire scene. That night when I picked up the 
evening paper I did an unaccountable thing, which was to turn 
directly to the death column. Almost at once I looked directly 
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at the name M——. The neighbor known to my childhood had 
passed away in New York. She was 90. I had not heard from 
her for many years. I had once written to her at the time of my 
mother’s death concerning immortality. She had replied that her 
faith in immortality was deep and that she would like to have some 
reassurance of it. I did not hear from her again. 


Example 28. Meaning: Friend will die. Fantasy rather extreme, 
approaching symbolization. 


I had a dream about an old acquaintance, a Mr. D the 
Commissioner of Lahore. D was a little old gentleman much 
my senior in age and whom I did not know at all well. Like my- 
self he did not go about very much and he played no games and 
was never seen at the club, but I liked him though I saw him so 
little. 

I heard that he was indisposed but had no reason to think that 
he was ill. Yet one night I dreamed that I saw him toiling up a ter- 
rifically steep hill with a perfectly enormous rock bound upon his 
back. That was all, but I was so struck by this that in the course 
of the morning I called at his house to make inquiries about his 
health. I think it was one of his daughters who received me and 
I must confess she was a little surprised at my visit since I saw 
them so little. She told me that her father was very ill and that 
he had had hiccups for three days and nights and the doctors could 
not stop them. This seemed very serious and | went away without 
telling her of my dream, but I felt sure that poor D——— would die, 
and he did within a very short time. 


Example 29. Meaning: Number and kind of animals to be shot in 


the next day’s hunt. Fantasy becomes recognizably sym- 
bolic ( Precognitive ) 


When I was very young we lived in a heavily wooded part of 
Northern Maine. We lived there until I was 17 and at that time 
there was a lot of big game there, such as deer, moose and bear. 
We got part of our food by hunting and fishing. 

When I was 16 one night I dreamed that I killed people with 
my rifle. Next day I went hunting and killed as many carribou 
as I had killed persons the night before in my dreams. After that 
every time I dreamed of shooting people, | would go hunting and 
I was sure of getting big game. One night I dreamed that I shot 
two little girls. They were dressed alike and they looked alike. 
Apparently they were twins. The next day I went hunting and 
shot two little doe deer. They looked exactly alike and no doubt 
they were twins. Those dreams never failed. 
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Example 30. Meaning: A death in the family. Fantasy symbolic. 
Habitual. 


My mother lived several hundred miles away from her own 
people of which there was a large family. Every time she dreamed 
she saw a tree fall, there would come a death message. If it were 
an old person, it would be an old tree, if a young child, a young 
tree. This happened many times over a long period. 


The preceding examples testify to the range of fantasy by which 
the psi impression may be carried. They show also that the reality 


may be either obvious in the fantasy or so removed as to constitute 
symbolism. 


Discussion of Unrealistic Dreaming Group 


As just shown, many degrees of deviation from reality of the 
psi impression were found, extending from the slight to the extreme. 
But the process involved seemed to be the same in all cases. In all, 
it suggested a tendency of the imagination or fancy to run on un- 
curbed by reality, as in fantasy or daydream. The extent to which 
the reality was thus embroidered seemed to be incidental, a difference 
in degree but not in kind. A definition of fantasy or day dreaming 


that fits the case rather well is given by White as an effortless, un- 
directed mental activity, divorced from reality, originating in the 
memory and influenced by the desires and interests (7). The im- 
pressions in these cases give evidence of undirected mental activity 
not bounded by reality. However, they apparently have as their 
source, not the memory but the stimulus event. The latter, as well 
as the desires and interests of the subject, seems also sometimes to 
influence the course of the process. 

The foregoing examples attest to the fact that the final form of 
the impression remembered upon waking probably varies as widely 
from individual to individual as would the dreams and daydreams of 
the people involved. Thus variations in degree of complexity of the 
dream fantasy could presumably arise from personality differences, 
perhaps from differences in the nature of the stimulus event, and also 
from variations in the conditions under which the dream occurred. 
In some instances, especially if the fantasy took a disturbing or night- 
marish turn, the individual might be awakened before its completion. 
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In other cases, if it were uninterrupted, perhaps because it pursued 
quieter or more remote channels, the result might be far removed 
from the stimulus event. In such a case it would be interpreted as 
symbolic. Through all the variations, however, as stated above, the 
differences seem to be only differences of degree. 

Again in these cases as in the preceding groups, the assumption 
seems pertinent that the stimulus event is accessible to the uncon- 
scious. It seems further that it somehow activates or is acted upon 
by a process similar to that of daydreaming or fantasy which de- 
velops into the variety of forms that individual conditions cause or 
permit. Here as in the waking groups, the origin of the process 
seems to be below the threshold of consciousness. In this case, how- 
ever, that process is fantasy sufficiently vivid to be recalled upon 
awaking. 

IV. Realistic Dreaming Group 


There was a large number of cases, mostly but not all dreams, in 
which detail in the psi impression took the form of clear and realistic 
and true mental imagery instead of imagery of a fanciful, unreal 
character as in the preceding group. Cases of this realistic kind were 
like motion picture (or still) reproductions of all or some part of 
the stimulus situation. Although imagery of various kinds, audi- 
tory, verbal, etc., was included, the visual kind predominated. In 
fact, it was experiences of this kind which in Phantasms of the Living 
were referred to as “mental pictures.” And yet these were not 
hallucinatory experiences, for the subjects even in waking instances 
did not confuse them with actual vision but knew that what had 
occurred was seen “in the mind’s eye” only. 

In some of these cases, as in none of those considered in any of 
the above groups, the psi impression included all the details of the 
stimulus event. For example, the scene of brother John’s wreck at 
the foot of the hill, the curve, and the precise nature of the accident 
might be sensed almost as if actually witnessed. In this study cases 
in which the stimulus event was so pictured have been considered as 
showing complete knowledge. Not all of them, however, were com- 
plete; various kinds of incompleteness occurred. In many cases the 
impression was as if gotten from a specific viewpoint and it then 
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was subject to whatever limitations that viewpoint implied. For 
example, in some instances the subject might be unable to ‘‘see’’ the 
victim, and consequently would be unable to recognize him even 
though the geographical details were clear, correct, and unmistak- 
able. Sometimes a scene only tangential to that of the stimulus event 
or one that would have been suggested by it was sensed. 

Incidentally, one notable feature of the group as a whole was the 
predominance in it of precognitive experiences. Although precog- 
nitive cases occurred in most of the other groups the proportion of 
them to non-precognitive ones was not outstanding, but here precog- 
nitive dreams outnumbered other types in a ratio roughly of two to 
one. 


The following examples represent complete and various kinds of 
incomplete cases of realistic dreaming, many of which are precogni- 
tive. Also illustrated are waking experiences which, although a 
minority, occur with greater frequency than do the exceptions of any 
other group. 


Example 31. Meaning complete: Father’s wreck. 


When I was about 14 our high school basketball team had an 
excellent record and large following. This evening a friend of my 
father’s had requested that my father take a group to a basketball 
game in a nearby town. I was ill that evening so I could not 
attend. When my father left he came up to my bedroom to say 
goodbye to me. At that time he didn’t have his coat on or with 
him. Later that evening it began to storm but that didn’t impress 
me at all as I knew my father was a good driver. Still later that 
evening, around 11:00 P. M., I was lying in bed awake with my 
eyes closed. The radio was playing and my mother was sitting 
beside my bed knitting. As I said my eyes were shut and before 
my eyes appeared this scene: Our station wagon was smashed 
against the bridge. I could see my father lying there with his left 
leg broken and a cut over his left eye and his tan jacket covered 
with blood. Also I saw my sister lying there with her left leg 
broken. I was very upset by this scene so I asked my mother what 
coat my father had worn to the game, and she said his tan jacket. 
This upset me even more. About 20 minutes later we received a 
telephone call telling us about the accident which my father had 
had, exactly as I had seen it. 
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Example 32. Meaning complete: Death of janitor. ( Precognitive) 


My sister-in-law lives in Baltimore and teaches a Sunday School 
class in one of the Episcopal churches there. One Saturday night 
she dreamed that she was at Sunday School and that as she went 
out of the church, two men came from the basement of the church 
carrying a man on a stretcher with his hands folded across his 
breast, and upon looking closer she saw that it was the church 
janitor. The next morning when she was leaving Sunday School, 
she was quite shocked to see two men carrying a stretcher with 
the janitor on it, his hands folded on his breast just as she had seen 
them in her dream. The janitor was dead. A heart attack in the 
basement during Sunday School. Why should she have dreamed, 
not being a relative and not even knowing the janitor well ? 


Example 33. Meaning complete: Son with broken arm. Slight de- 
tail incorrect. ( Precognitive ) 


During the second year that my husband was in the service, our 
little boy broke his wrist. The night before it happened I dreamed 
that he was tossing in his bed, hot and feverish with his arm in a 
cast, and I felt faint from the smell of ether. The only thing that 
was different the next night was the ether smell, for they had 
given him gas when they set it. 


Example 34. Picture exact but meaning (nature of mother’s acci- 
dent) not obvious. 


My mother was a widow for several years and I am the older 
of her two daughters. The last year of her life she was in very 
poor health and she was with me most of the time. In July of 
1934 she went to visit my sister. A few weeks later one night I 
dreamed that I stepped into another room and there sat mother 
with no covering over the upper part of her body and her face and 
body were swollen and black as though from black ointment. I said, 
“Oh, that old erysipelas!’’ She looked as she had 27 years before 
when she had had it and | had had to take all the care of her. I 
don’t know how soon after the dream I received my sister’s letter 
telling how mother had fallen with a pot of hot coffee and had 
scalded her face and upper part of her body badly and they were 
putting black ointment on her. The accident had happened before 
my dream. 
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Example 35. Picture exact, but situation involved. Reason for 


son’s suffering (thirst) not sensed. 


My mother was going quietly about her concerns one afternoon. 
My eldest brother with whom she always had a very close under- 
standing was in California. I don’t remember whether we knew 
at the time that he was out on a prospecting trip or not. Suddenly 
my mother screamed out, “Walter is in danger. I see him lying 
on the sand with that dreadful patient look he has when he is in 
pain. I see doves flying around him.” She paced the house in 
hysterical agony for some time, but gradually quieted down. In 
response to anxious inquiries my brother wrote that he had be- 
come separated from the group and was dying for lack of water. 
He lay down and rested on the sand. As he rested he noticed doves 
flying, following them he found water which was bad, but which 
saved his life. He walked into town safely. I was about 10 or 12 


years old at the time, but I remember vividly the suddenness and 
violence of her distress. 


Example 36. Meaning incomplete. Identity of accident victim not 


sensed. 


Early in 1944 I had gone back to bed after arising, as I didn’t 
feel well. I dreamed that a plane crashed. I saw three young men 
lying there. One had on a different uniform from the other two 
like an officer’s uniform. He was slim faced and dark headed. I 
said to the woman with me, “I must get a doctor quick. Billy is 
hurt. His back is injured and he may be hurt internally.” I had 
seen this dark headed boy move his hand and I knew he was not 
dead. The ringing of my phone awoke me. It was a cousin of 
mine. He said his sister’s son Billy was missing in action and she 
was nearly crazy. I hadn’t seen him since he was small, so I asked 
him if Billy was slim faced, dark headed and an officer on a plane. 
He said yes. I told him to call her and tell her that he was alive 
but injured. In less than a week she got a letter from an English 
hospital. He had been lucky enough that the underground had 
gotten him. He and the others who were injured were carried by 


night in hammocks made of parachutes to safety. Two of the crew 
were killed. 


Example 37. Incomplete. Not sensed whether or not daughter hurt. 
Viewpoint limited. 


The Sunday School was giving the children a picnic a few miles 
below the town. My little girl Genevieve, who was 9 years old, 
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had gone on the hay ride with the neighbor children. The super- 
intendent was driving the truck and I had no uneasiness about their 
safety. Late that afternoon, about the time for the picnickers to 
be getting home, a neighbor dropped in and we sat talking on the 
screened porch. While she was talking my mind drifted off and 
I was seeing the truckload of children coming up the road a mile 
or more away. I saw them clearly, a noisy crowd on a hay ride 
and the older ones sitting with their legs hanging over the side. 
Suddenly from the other direction a car came down the road. Just 
as it reached the truck, it swerved in and scraped the edge clean 
of children. It was a horror of confusion with arms and legs in 
all directions. The picture snapped off suddenly then. I told 
myself it was only a horrible imagination, but it made me uneasy 
and I paid little attention to what my neighbor was saying. As 
she talked I kept on wishing the children would come. 

It was not more than 30 minutes later that I glanced out the 
screen and saw a strange man bringing home the little girl that 
lived next door. Instantly I knew there had been an accident. I 
ran to the child and asked where Genevieve was—not what had 
happened, for that I knew. The child was dazed and she looked at 
me like she didn’t see me. Finally she said, “She is sitting down 
there.” The man said she didn’t know what she was saying, that 
there was nobody there now. The injured had been taken to the 
hospital and the others would be along as cars gave them a lift. 
I ran towacd town and met Genevieve and the other neighbor chil- 
dren walking up from the car. They were unhurt but five children 
had broken limbs and lay for months in the hospital. When I 
learned the details about the accident, I knew I had seen it at the 
very time it happened and in exactly the way it happened, and I 
was too far away even to have heard the siren when the ambulance 
came to pick up the injured children. The judge ordered the 


drunk driver to work and pay all the hospital expenses, which he 
did. 


Example 38. Picture exact but tangential to meaning. Death of 
cousin. ( Precognitive ) 


The first night we lived in the new house, my mother had a 
dream. She said she saw a funeral down the street a way. The 
house where she saw it was quite small and occupied by Italians. 
The hall in it was so narrow that it was necessary to bring the 
casket out through the windows. But there was not much sense 
to that dream and what could it mean, if anything? But early in 
March, sure enough, a funeral procession came by our house. We 
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heard afterward that the coffin was passed out through the window 
of the little house. On the other side of the street, waiting for the 
hearse and carriages to pass, was a uniformed Western Union boy. 
He hurried over to our house as soon as he could get by and gave 
mother a telegram. Her favorite cousin had been killed in an 
accident. 


Example 39. Incomplete. Victim not recognized. Viewpoint inade- 
quate. ( Precognitive ) 


In 1912 after my marriage, my youngest sister (1 am the oldest 
of 10) had scarlet fever and it left her with a heart condition which 
killed her in 1918. First in 1913 and then on three occasions dur- 
ing that time in my own home—once when cleaning the floor—I 
had the following vision: A coffin across the fireplace in my father’s 
back sitting room. The family all standing around including two 
aunts, one six feet, one five feet, standing with their backs to the 
organ. I mention this as we often moved the furniture around to 
make it into one large room by opening the folding doors. My 
eldest brother was in uniform. I couldn’t place it at all in 1913. 
Then the war came. He had several different uniforms, including 
the last one in 1918 which was entirely different from the others. 
There were four members absent in each vision. One brother in 
France ; my next sister to me was too late for the funeral services ; 
two youngest members I couldn’t see, so I never knew which one 
was in the coffin until the day when my father bent over and kissed 
his 12-year-old daughter goodbye. Then I realized that it was my 
vision and looked around and saw all the people and objects in my 
vision. 


In all the above examples the impression consisted of a clear and 
detailed picture which may or may not have been a complete repro- 
duction of the stimulus, and may have been concerned with the 
stimulus scene itself or with another related to or suggested by it. 


Discussion of Realistic Dreaming Group 


In many instances in this group knowledge of the total stimulus 
situation complete with all details got into consciousness. In no 
other type of case was this true. In all others there was some limi- 
tation upon the extent of knowledge. On that account it might seem 
that here at last there is no evidence of mental action below the 
threshold of consciousness and that in these instances, reality is 
somehow experienced directly and that the assumption here of a 
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subconscious cognitive process is unnecessary. If such were the 
case, then these experiences would seem to have been produced by 
unconscious processes different from those of all the preceding 
groups. In a study of this kind, it cannot of course be proved 
whether or not such is actually the case. However, it is necessary 
to consider the cases in which the knowledge is incomplete as well 
as those in which it is complete. The general form of the experience 
in each seems the same. There is the same characteristic of faithful 
and generally true detail. There may be the same completeness of 
picture “‘seen’’ whether from it the meaning of the ESP stimulus is 
self-evident or obscure. The viewpoint may be such as not to permit 
identification of the most important item of the stimulus situation, 
as in Example 39, or it may be a scene apparently only suggested by 
that situation, as in Example 38; but still the type of experience 
per se, is no different from that in complete cases. 

In many ways the realistic imagery of cases in this group sug- 
gests that of memory. The technique employed seems very similar 
to that which produces the imagery commonly experienced in the 
recall of past events. If realistic imagery be a handy tool of memory, 
the recognition of past experience, perhaps one should not be sur- 
prised if it is found to serve as a preferred technique for the expres- 
sion of future (as well as distant) events, as it seems to do here. 
According to the data of Table 1, in this collection of cases it is a 
method preferred above all others, for nearly half of the total num- 
ber of cases are found in this Realistic Dreaming group. And the 
group includes the majority of the dreams as well as the largest 
number of atypical (in this case, waking) experiences. It is neces- 
sary of course to keep in mind that the hazards of reporting may 
unduly distort the actual frequencies of occurrence of any case type. 
This especial type may be more likely to be reported or more likely 
to be well reported or even only more likely to be clearly remem- 
bered than other types. But if the apparent preference for this type 
be real, it would be understandable in view of the fact that visual 


imagery is obviously a most effective technique for reconstructing 
a scene or distant event. It is also common in dreaming, whether 
of real events or fictitious ones. 
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Again, as in each of the three preceding groups, it would seem 
first that knowledge of the stimulus must be accessible in the subject’s 
unconscious ; and somehow, from all the world’s events, this one that 
has significance for him is selected and “reflected” directly or indi- 
rectly into his consciousness. Even in cases in which details, instead 
of essential meaning, are reflected, as when the chosen viewpoint 
discloses only the accident but not the identity of the victim, it seems 
necessary to assume that that identity must have been apprehended 
at some unconscious mental level. How else could its selection from 
all other wrecks then occurring be explained? And so, it would seem 
that experiences of realistic dreaming have their origin in the un- 
conscious, just as all the others seemed to have, and that these as well 
as all the rest give evidence that mental action of unconscious nature 
has preceded the conscious experience. 

DiscUSSION 

The first point of interest arising from the foregoing study is 
the fact that approximately one thousand instances of human expe- 
rience suggesting psi should fall as well as they do into general 
groups. There were marginal and borderline exceptions but they 
were comparatively few in number considering the large number of 
cases studied. The factor of subjectivity of judgment is recognized 
as a possible source of error, but still the fact stands out that the 
cases were classifiable, that spontaneous experiences from a subjec- 
tive viewpoint can be “typed.” No doubt the four types herein sug- 
gested could be more sharply outlined, but for the present, it seems 
worth while to consider these groupings and see what their implica- 
tions may be. Their value will lie in that which they may suggest 
that can be followed up. 

Most of the waking experiences have been divided into two 
groups, the Intuitive and the Hallucinatory. The Intuitive includes 
all those in which the meaning of a stimulus event or some associated 
sign of it emerged into consciousness as an immediate experience, 
simply as direct, nonsensory, and nonrationally received knowledge. 

The Hallucinatory group includes all experiences in which the 
subject appeared to be experiencing an event sensorially even though 
there could be no actual sensory experience of the stimulus. 
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In dreams, whether “waking” or sleeping, psi experiences could 
be divided conveniently on the basis of whether they were unrealistic 
or realistic. If unrealistic, they showed the embellishment of imagi- 
nation and fantasy in varying degrees from very little up to the 
entirely symbolic. If realistic, they were like objectively true pic- 
tures, very much the same as the stimulus event would have appeared 
if sensorially perceived at the moment, though the subject, even if 
daydreaming, did not have the conviction of actual sensory experience 
that he did in the hallucinatory cases. 

One of the first observations to make on the above four forms 
of expression of psi experience is that they are not unusual but al- 
ready familiar ones. Each of the four commonly occurs in mental 
activity having nothing to do with psi. Intuitive psi experiences are 
so much like those of ordinary intuitive experiences of everyday life 
that the two are difficult to distinguish. The hallucinatory psi occur- 
rence is less common, just as hallucinations are less common in non- 
psi experiences. But considered as subjective experiences and from 
the viewpoint of the individual experiencing them, the two kinds of 
hallucinations are not distinguishable until later when those of the 
psi type are shown to be relevant to the stimulus event. Hallucina- 
tions that have nothing to do with psi are commonly associated with 
some exceptional condition, intense emotion, a drug effect, psychosis, 
strong hypnotic suggestion, or a vivid religious experience. There 
is a general impression that in psi experiences, hallucinations are the 
product of similarly exceptional states but this itself deserves to be 
the subject of a further study. It is true that certain differences 
between psi and non-psi hallucinations have been recognized (3). 
Those differences, however, concern what might be called the objec- 
tive rather than the subjective aspect of the experience and are not 
made from the viewpoint of the individual who experiences the 
hallucination. Subjectively the two kinds of experience almost by 
definition must be similar. 

Further, in both types of dreams, realistic and unrealistic, one 
would look in vain for an internal distinction, between those of psi 
and those of non-psi nature. Thus it seems that psi converts itself 
into a conscious experience by utilizing methods already well known 
in psychology and in common experience. 
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The implication arising from the fact that no peculiar method 
of expression of psi was found is quite different than if the reverse 
had been the case. For one thing, if the survey had tended to show 
that psi has a method of expression peculiar unto itself, it would 
have suggested that psi is a recent evolutionary development. In- 
stead, the analysis points rather to a more fundamentally underlying 
place in nature for it. And so, along with other developments of 
recent years, the suggestion is given here that the acquisition of psi 
must have occurred a long way back in the evolution of species, back 
beyond the origin of the various forms of expression which it utilizes. 
The suggestion is that they evolved around it as an already existing 
function. This, however, is of course at this stage suggestion only. 

The fact that spontaneous psi is expressed in different forms, 
even though familiar and commonplace ones, raises new questions, 
questions that could not come up before. If psi may be expressed 
in different forms, what causes the difference? Is it something in- 
herent in the external situation or in the personality of the individual 
subject ? 

The most obvious contrast in conditions to examine (whether 
it be considered external or a factor of personality) is that of the 
extremes of consciousness, the dream versus the waking condition. 


As has been shown, most waking experiences fell into categories 
different from those of dreams, although there was some overlap. 
One might suppose that the two states of consciousness present dif- 
ferent degrees of ease of transmission of an impression from the 
unconscious to the conscious. The sudden, sometimes rather violent, 
character of many of the waking experiences could be an indication 
that considerable motivation is necessary for a break-through when 


an upsurge from the unconscious is strong enough to penetrate the 
preoccupations of consciousness. Those same preoccupations could 
well explain also the lack of detail in most waking experiences, in 
which case one might suppose that the most pertinent or poignant 
aspects, rather than nonessential details, might get through. 

Dreams, on the other hand, could well be expected to show greater 
freedom of detail and imagery than waking experiences. Playing, 
as they do, close to the border of consciousness, they have of course 
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long been recognized as convenient and likely vehicles for the con- 
veying of unconscious impressions to consciousness. If this pre- 
sumptive ease of transmission were the deciding factor, surely one 
should find most psi experiences embodied in dreams, rather than 
occurring as the result of waking processes. However, in this col- 
lection, nearly half the experiences involved occurred in the waking 
state. Although numbers in case studies cannot be reliable, still 
these hardly suggest that ease of transmission is the explanation, or 
at least that it is the only one responsible for the dream-versus- 
waking determination. 

Of course, in some instances, timing and relevance could play a 
part. If the stimulus be an event that takes place when the subject 
is awake and if it is a situation of concern to him, it is understand- 
able that the result (based on immediacy) might be a waking expe- 
rience (or if occurring when the subject was asleep, a psi dream). 
But not all waking experiences are of great concern to the subject, 
even though the majority are, and many waking experiences and 
many dreams do not have to do with an event of the moment. Some 
of each kind are precognitive. Timing, therefore, does not explain 
them all. Neither does it or any other obvious external factor ex- 
plain the choice in a given case as to whether, even if waking, the 
experience shall be of the Intuitive or the Hallucinatory type. 

A similar question arises concerning the two dream groups. 
What determines whether a dream experience shall be a fantasy or 
a realistic one? In view of the common impression that dreams are ° 
imaginative, unreal, should one not expect most psi dreams to be of 
the fantasy type? But instead, in this collection, nearly three times 
as many dreams are realistic as unrealistic. The waking experiences 


that are included in these two categories also follow the same pro- 


portion as the dreams, there being many realistic to very few un- 
realistic cases. Evidently, therefore, mere coincidence of time and 
state of consciouness and ease of “break-through” do not adequately 
explain the determination of the method by which psi impressions 
are transferred to consciousness. 

But if external conditions do not appear to be sufficiently explana- 
tory, then it would seem all the more likely that individual personality 
differences are involved. It could be something peculiar to the indi- 
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vidual that causes one case to be an emotion only, another an intuition 
of the bare meaning, and yet another a complete mental picture of a 
stimulus event. And whether psi can occur in the waking or only 
in a dream state might also perhaps be dependent on something in the 
personality. There might, in short, be personality factors that de- 
termine the kind of experience. But whether or not there are is 
still unknown, for the question has not been asked, could not be 
asked until the types themselves were outlined. 

The above considerations suggest a new approach to the still 
baffling problem of the relationship of psi and personality. Of 
course, there has long been a general question as to whether any 
group of individuals who have had any kind of psi experience could 
be differentiated by personality measures from those who have had 
none. The experimental outlook so far, however, does not promise 
an association of psi with personality traits or types, but at the most 
only with whether psi is allowed to operate in positive or negative 
fashion (4). It would be a different approach, therefore, to look 
for personality differences between individuals having intuitive and 
those having hallucinatory experiences; or between those having psi 
dreams and those whose experiences occur in the waking state; or 
between the realistic and the unrealistic dreamers. 

If personality factors working on an unconscious level should 
be responsible for these forms in spontaneous situations, what part 
do they play in affecting the success of experimental techniques? 
Experiments are almost of necessity conducted in the waking state. 
It is possible that it would be an advantage to try to fit the technique 
to the subject. For example, if a subject hallucinates easily, he may 
succeed best by cultivating an hallucinatory way of making his re- 
sponses in the ESP test. 

There is another observation on the cases of these four groups 
that needs to be made. It concerns the feeling of conviction ex- 
pressed by the subjects involved that their experiences were true, that 
something of significance had happened to them. In my earlier 
report (5), in a study of these same cases, it was found that more 
than fifty percent of the individuals concerned seemed to have been 
convinced of the veridicality of their experiences, even though such 
conviction was not rationally justified. It is not that the significance 
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lies in a feeling of conviction in itself. All sorts of misguided and 
mistaken convictions prevail in people’s minds. But the feeling of 
conviction along with a psi experience is the significant thing. In 
such cases the conviction is strong even though the subjective form 
of the experience is commonplace. The feeling of conviction there- 
fore would seem to be something in itself. It can now be studied 
against the classification of subjective forms reported here. Whether 
or not it is independent of the form of the manifestation should be 
a study in itself. This combination of facts could well give a clue to 
the control of psi. 

And now, finally, going back to reflections on the mode of opera- 
tion of psi, commented upon earlier in the discussion of each of the 
four groups of cases, what theoretical implications are there? What 
unconscious process seems to be involved in the production of a psi 
impression from a stimulus event ? 

In each group the same basic suggestion emerged. This sugges- 
tion, not new to this study, was that there must be some unconscious 
reception, some causal relation between the subject’s impression and 
the stimulus event. In other words, the stimulus must be “‘acces- 
sible,” even though not at a conscious mental level. But more than 
mere accessibility seemed called for. In each of the four groups 
there was indication that the stimulus not only had been received or 
registered in the unconscious, but that to some degree it had been 
assessed as well. Even in cases of the complete realistic dream type, 
in which it seemed least necessary to assume that unconscious judg- 
ment had occurred, the selection of a pertinent stimulus could hardly 
be explained without the action of an unconscious mental process. 
In all other groups it seemed necessary to assume not only an un- 
conscious act of selection but also some degree of judgment in order 
to account for the limitations and modifications of meaning and 
detail found in the various groups of cases. The total impression 
given, then, was of accessibility, plus unconscious selective judgment 
that assessed the significance of the stimulus event for the subject. 

One could attempt to probe still deeper and ask, “How can the 
stimulus ‘be accessible’?”” And one can wonder by what sort of 
mental process the transfer of meaning from the stimulus to familiar 
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processes like those herein involved (intuition, hallucination, realistic 
and unrealistic dreaming) can be effected, but at this stage specula- 
tion on obscure unconscious processes cannot be very profitable, 
hampered as it must be by the clumsiness of present concepts of 
mental life and by ignorance of the basic nature of personality. 

The hope is that the study, like a miner’s lamp, will at least have 
carried a bit of light a little farther into a dark area. Perhaps 
through it the place to dig for answers may be a bit more clearly 
suggested. At least by the classification as outlined, the question 
of improving it is raised. The present attempt is submitted, not as 
a finished product, but as itself a suggestion of what needs yet to be 


done to increase the insight by which the experimental approach is 
guided. 
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POSITION EFFECTS IN THE 
STEWART ESP DATA 


By J. G. Pratr 





ABSTRACT: The ESP records of Dr. S. G. Soal’s subject, Mrs. Gloria Stewart, 
who showed sustained high scoring for more than 30,000 trials during more than 
four years of work, were analyzed for position effects on the page. The record sheet 
consisted of two columns, A and B, of 25 trials each. A highly significant decline 
in scoring was found within Column A, and a significant general variation, chiefly 
an incline in the score level, was obtained in Column B. The general effect, there- 
fore, was a U-curve for the entire page. 

There were also significant trial-to-trial variations in the number of hits. 
Within Column A, the outstanding one was the highly significant increase in scor- 
ing rate from the first through the fifth trial. In Column B, there was a highly 
significant difference between the odd-numbered and the even-numbered trials, the 
latter as a group giving, much the higher rate of scoring. 

The position effects were found to be consistent through the entire four-year 
series of tests, though there was a tendency for them to appear more prominently 
when the subject was scoring at an intermediate level, instead of in those periods 
within the long series when her scores were either higher or lower than her general 
average. 

The above position effects were all discovered first in data based on targets 
with a 1/5 probability of making a hit. When a short series with playing cards 
as targets, which offered a 1/52 probability of success, was analyzed, it showed 
the same general distribution of success on the page. On the other hand, a cross- 
check control of 650 columns (the calls of one page checked against the target 
digits of the next page) gave total results that were within the range of probable 
chance variation, and there were no suggestions of position effects. 

As a general hypothesis, the author suggests that the effects indicate a funda- 
mental tendency toward structuring oft-repeated acts involving psi just as we 
pattern certain everyday activities, such as shaving or putting on our shoes.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


W unex Dr. S. G. Soal was planning his visit to the Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory in the spring of 1951 as a Fulbright Scholar, he 
sent ahead a full set of the ESP records of his subject, Mrs. Gloria 
Stewart, covering the 1946-50 series of experiments. These were 
the records upon which we intended to carry out an investigation of 
secondary ESP effects, some of the results of which we have been 
reporting jointly in this JouRNAL (4, 3). 
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As soon at the data arrived, the records for the experimental 
conditions under which Mrs. Stewart had scored at a significant 
level were assembled,’ and the first 650 pages were taken as a con- 
venient number to work with. This sample carried us through 
Session 111 and stopped just short of the point in the series (Sep- 
tember, 1949) at which Mrs. Stewart's scoring under all conditions 
dropped to the level of chance expectation. Each of the pages con- 
tained two columns, A and B, of 25 trials each. These 32,500 trials 
represented the main body of Mrs. Stewart’s data from the test 
conditions that yielded positive scoring. The basis of selection? (as 
well as the test procedure and the experimental conditions) has been 
explained in detail in a previous report in the JouRNAL (4). 

Our first use of these records was to explore small samples of 
them to see what indications we could find of secondary ESP effects. 
Thus any suggestions obtained from the small samples could be inves- 
tigated more fully in the remaining data. One such sample for ex- 
ploratory study consisted of 50 pages taken from near the middle 
of the 650-page series. This was tabulated to show the distribution 
of ESP hits among the 50 trial positions on the page, with the two 
columns on the page, A and B, being pooled in separate groups. The 
results of this analysis strongly suggested that there were statistically 
significant variations in the scoring level within each column.* 


‘I wish to express my appreciation to Dr. Soal for making his data available 
for this investigation, to Mrs. Marietta Newton Fox and Mr. E. K. Bates, Jr., for 
assistance with the analyses, and to the Rockefeller Foundation for the financial 
support that made the research possible. 

* There were two ways in which the present selection of 650 pages of data dif- 
fered from that of 670 pages, described in a previous report (4), which was used 
for the other studies of secondary effects in Mrs. Stewart's data: 1. The present 
selection included 20 pages of trials done at a rapid rate of calling, in which the 
highest scoring did not occur on the direct target but on the target of the preceding 
trial. 2. For the convenience of having an even number of pages for analysis, the 
present selection was arbitrarily ended after Session 111, while the other selection 
was extended through Session 120 in order to include all the work of the high- 
scoring period of the experimental series. These discrepancies are slight in relation 
to the size of the two samples and the amount of data they have in common. Fur- 
thermore, the data were selected in each instance before any of the analyses to be 
performed were started, and therefore it is not reasonable to assume that the choice 
of records to be analyzed was subjectively related in any way to the results of the 
later analyses. In fact, the inclusion of the 20 pages of rapid-rate data, which 
were about equally divided between the second and third chronological groups of 
50 pages, undoubtedly dilutes the position effects found for that section of the ex- 
perimental series, but the amount of additional information to be gained by deleting 
them from the analysis would be small in proportion to the work involved. 

* The earlier Soal-Pratt paper stated that the digit lists upon which the target 
order partly depended did not meet all the tests of randomness, particularly in not 
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At the start of Column A there was an increase in the rate of 
scoring through the first five trials. Thereafter the trial-to-trial 
scoring rate showed an irregular pattern of variation, with a general 
decline in the average level of success through the remainder of the 
column. The general picture in Column B was quite different. Here 
the trial-to-trial variation was more marked than in Column A, but 
there was not such a striking change in the general level of success. 
There was some tendency toward an increase in the scoring rate 
through the first half of Column B. 

The position effects in the 50-page sample were so striking that 
we decided to use the time available before Dr. Soal’s arrival to make 
a study of score variations in the remaining 600 pages. These afforded 
an opportunity to see to what extent the scoring trend observed in 
the first exploratory sample would be confirmed as generally charac- 
teristic of Mrs. Stewart’s ESP performance as a whole. The origi- 
nal sample of 50 pages clearly indicated that there were different 
distributions of success in Column A and Column B. It was ob- 
viously important, therefore, not to pool the two columns in studying 
Mrs. Stewart's position effects. 

There was no opportunity to write to Dr. Soal before proceeding 
further with this project, as he had already embarked for America. 
We had already corresponded at length, however, regarding the 
joint work which he thought it worth while for us to do upon these 
records, and he had not made any mention of position effects. If 
the scoring variations on the page in the data as a whole were any- 
where near so remarkable as the 50-page sample indicated, we 
assumed that he would have mentioned this evidence if it had pre- 
viously come to his attention. It seemed unlikely, therefore, that 
we were duplicating work that he had already done. We learned 
afterward that he had examined Mrs. Stewart’s data for position 
effects by pooling Column A and Column B. Inasmuch as the dis- 
having as many sequences like 2 5 2 or 4 3 4 as would be expected. The control 
studies which we made upon the data at that time showed that the high rate of 
scoring achieved by Mrs. Stewart could not reasonably be attributed to any sort of 
artifact arising from peculiarities in the target lists. It seems safe to say that no 
special consideration beyond those already given in the body and appendix of the 
earlier paper is required to justify the statistical tests and interpretations in the 
present report. However, an additional control study related to the position effects 


has been made, and the procedure and results of this are described at a more appro- 
priate point in this paper. 
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tribution of hits in one column tended to cancel out that of the other, 
Dr. Soal’s results had not shown any striking variations of success 
related to the order of trials in the column. 


THE Basic Position EFFEcTs 


When the hit distributions in the two columns from the other 600 
pages (high-scoring ESP records that had already been selected as 
a test group) were obtained, they followed quite closely those which 
had been found in the original sample. The distributions for these 
600 pages, with each of the 50 trial positions pooled separately, are 
shown graphically in Figure 1. The upper half of the figure gives 
the distribution for Column A, while the lower half gives that for 
Column B. The success in each column is shown in two ways: first, 
in terms of the percentage of trials that gave hits for each of the 25 
positions ; and second, with the positions grouped into five segments 
of five trials each. The curve showing the trial-to-trial variation, 
which is arbitrarily interrupted after every fifth trial to show the 
segment divisions, reflects the degree to which the scoring level 
changes from one position to another. The curve for the five seg- 
ments, on the other hand, more nearly reflects the general trend of 
scoring in each column. 

The position effects shown in Figure 1 are highly significant 
from several points of view. To test them for statistical significance 
in only one respect at this point, however, attention may be directed 
to the distribution of hits and misses in the five segments of each 
column. If the data for each column are arranged in a 2 x 5 table 
of hits and misses, the results may be evaluated by applying the usual 
chi-square test. 

This method applied to the data of Column A gives a chi square 
of 98.3 with 4 degrees of freedom, which is highly significant. (The 
tables available show that for a chi square of 40, P is less than 
000001.) 

The segment distribution of Column B is also significant, though 
at a much lower level. In this instance the value of chi square is found 
to be 20.2 (4 d. f.), with P = .0005. 

The sample of 600 pages served its purpose of providing a cru- 
cial test of the statistical significance of the position effects in the 
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Fic. 1. Position effects within Column A and Column B for the 600-page 

test sample. 
Stewart ESP data. The results from the point of view of the seg- 
mental variation alone showed beyond any question that the trends 
in scoring observed in the original 50-page sample were present in 

the data as a whole. 

Statistical tests applied to the trial-to-trial variation within each 
segment showed that many of the individual five-trial groups were 
independently significant. The significant fluctuation of score level 
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within the segments was due in many instances to the fact that the 
subject scored high and low on alternate trials in the column. This 
was particularly true of the B-column, as Figure 1 shows. It oc- 
curred to me after a time that this extreme trial-to-trial variation was 
actually a rhythm of success which could be described as a high rate 
of scoring on the even-numbered trials and a low rate of scoring on 
the odd ones. Detailed analyses of these and other effects are pre- 
sented later in the paper. A brief report of these findings was pre- 
sented to the 1952 meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., and has already been published (2). 


PosiTION EFFECTS FOR SINGLE TARGETS AND FOR 
SEQUENCES OF IDENTICAL TARGETS 

The study of position effects in the 650 pages of data as a whole 
were completed before the period of joint research by Dr. Soal and 
myself at the Laboratory. During the two-month period covered by 
his visit, we proceeded with the other analyses of the Stewart data 
which had been planned. The chief finding that emerged from this 
research was that Mrs. Stewart had not scored at the same level on 
target singles (cases when the animal symbol used as the target was 
preceded by and followed by a different symbol) and on targets that 
were members of sequences of two or more identical animal symbols. 
Her scoring on singles was significantly positive, while that on tar- 
gets that were members of doubles or longer sequences was signifi- 
cantly below the chance level. 

The discovery (with which the present paper deals) of significant 
position effects in the data as a whole was followed by the one (pre- 
viously reported by Soal and Pratt) that there was this intermingling 
of positive and negative scoring. The coexistence of identified psi- 
hitting and psi-missing situations in the same sequence of trials made 
it important to separate out the divergent scoring trends in order to 
study the position effects of cach one separately. In the remainder 
of this paper, this distinction between target singles and sequences 
of like target symbols will be observed. The latter category will for 
convenience be referred to at times as target doubles, though it will be 


understood that this includes not only the doubles but longer se- 
quences as well. 
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The first question that arises is that of how the position effects 
in the data from target singles, the positive-scoring group, compare 
with those found in the results from the target doubles, the negative- 
scoring group. Since the position effect curve for target doubles is 
largely below the expected chance level, it would appear logical to 
expect that it would be a reversal, a sort of mirror image, of that 
for the positive scoring target singles. The results in Figures 2 and 
3, however, do not bear out this prediction. In fact, it appears from 
an inspection of the two sets of curves for Column A (Figure 2) 
that there is a striking similarity in the position effects based on 
target singles and those based on target doubles.* 

The similarity of scoring trend between the singles and doubles 
in Column A seeins apparent even on the basis of mere inspection of 
the two segment curves. However, a statistical test of the suggested 
relation was desirable, and the regression coefficient between the 
scoring level for singles and doubles in the 25 positions of the column 
was obtained on the basis of the percentages of hits. The regression 
coefficient of the doubles percentages upon the singles percentages 
was found to be .405 with a standard deviation of .116, which gives 
a Student's t of 3.52 with 23 degrees of freedom (P < .005). 

A regression test applied to Column B shows that the two 25- 
point curves in Figure 3 are not related to each other in the same 
degree. Though the regression coefficient is still positive (.028), it 
is insignificant (P = .9). 

Perhaps the fact of major psychological importance is the absence 
of a negative relationship in both columns. In none of the data do 
the curves for the two classes of targets show any oppositeness of 
trend such as would have been reflected by negative regression coeffi- 
cients. However, the significant positive relationship found in 
Column A shows that the two groups are related, even if in an un- 
expected way. The score variations in that column for singles and 


“The data for target doubles in Figures 2 and 3 and throughout the remainder 
of this report are based on only 550 pages of data. The first 100 pages were 
omitted because Mrs. Stewart at the beginning of the series showed a tendency to 
score low only on the first target of a double or longer sequence. On the second or 
later members of a sequence of identical targets she actually scored higher than on 
target singles, and I wished, in isolating the target doubles for the study of posi- 
tion effects, to restrict the analysis to those parts of the series in which the sub- 
ject scored negatively on all members of a sequence of identical targets. 
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Fic. 3. Position effects in Column B showing the relationship between target 
singles (solid lines) and target doubles (broken lines). 


doubles follow one ancther so closely as to indicate that scoring in 
the two situations is being raised or lowered at corresponding points 
in the column. I am unable to give any explanation of this finding, 
but will offer some suggestions on the topic in the discussion section. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF THE PosITION EFFECTS 
Consistency Throughout the Experimental Series 
It will be recalled that Mrs. Stewart’s period of sustained ESP 
scoring extended through about four years. She was therefore a 
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remarkable subject because of the period of time over which she was 
successful in the tests, as well as for the scoring level she showed 
during this time. The scoring level for target singles remained 
fairly close to the 30 percent rate where 20 percent is the level of 
chance expectation. The discovery of the position effects in her data 
as a whole, therefore, provided an excellent opportunity to make a 
chronological study of the distribution of scoring on the page from 
one part of the series to another. Do the data show the same amount 
of variation within the two columns of the page throughout the 
extended experimental series? And if we find that the amount of 
variation is relatively constant, do we also find that the pattern of 
variation remains the same? Finally it will be interesting to observe 
how the position effects are related to the fluctuations in the total- 
score averages that occurred from one part of the series to another. 

In order to answer these questions, the data were grouped into 
13 chronological samples of 50 pages each, and a test was made of 
the significance of the position effects in Columns A and B, sepa- 
rately, in each of these chronological samples. This analysis was 
done only on the trials based upon target singles, the positive scoring 
part of the data. The significance of the variations in scores among 
the five segments of the column was determined for each sample by 
means of the chi-square test previously applied to the segment scores 
for the data as a whole. Figure 4 shows the values of chi square that 
were obtained for the 13 chronological samples of Column A (lower 
solid line) and for the 13 chronological samples of Column B (lower 
broken line). Each chi-square value has four degrees of freedom, and 
the graph shows a horizontal line representing the value of chi square 
corresponding to the .02 level of significance. The chi-square curves 
are to be read from the left-hand margin of the graph. 

The upper two curves in Figure 4 show the variations in scoring 
level for the target singles throughout the 13 chronological samples. 
The solid line gives the percentage of success for Column A, and the 
broken line, that for Column B. 

The two dotted curves of Figure 4 representing Column B con- 
tribute very little information, and we will consider them first. In 
only one sample, that for the seventh chronological group of 50 
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Fic. 4. Chronological variation in the significance of position effects (left- 

hand scale) and in scoring level (right-hand scale). Solid line: Column A; 

broken line: Column B. Each of the chronological sections represents 50 
pages of data. 


pages, does the segment variation give a chi square that is significant. 
This is not surprising when we consider that Column B for the data 
as a whole, while it was significant, did not show nearly as much 


variation among the segments as was found in Column A. About 
ail we can say on the basis of the chi-square values shown by the 
dotted curve, therefore, is that the statistical significance of segment 
variation which was found for the pooled Column B of the total data 
is fairly evenly distributed over the series as a whole. 

The results of the chronological study for Column A, on the 
other hand, are much more revealing. The solid line curve of -chi- 
square values based on variation among the segments shows three 
distinct peaks of statistical significance throughout the series, one 
near the beginning, another near the middle, and a third near the 
end. When these maximum values of chi square for position effects 
are compared with the scoring levels shown by the upper solid line 
curve, it may be seen that none of them corresponds with a point 
where the subject’s scoring was at its highest average level. On the 
other hand, none of them corresponds to the point at which the 
scoring level was at its lowest level for the single targets. The most 
significant position effects are, therefore, associated with what is for 
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this subject an intermediate level of scoring on the target singles. 
In other words, the rate of hitting the target in the five segments of 
the column mor¢ closely approximates a rectangular or straight line 
distribution both when the subject was scoring at her highest and 
when she was scoring at her lowest. The more striking position 
effects were found in connection with the intermediate level of 
scoring. 

It is interesting to see whether the pattern of variation within 
the column is the same for the three samples that give the highest 
values of chi square for segment variation, especially since they are 
distributed so evenly over the series and therefore represent widely 
separated points in time. Figure 5 presents curves showing the 
scoring level for the five segments of Column A for the second, 
eighth, and twelfth chronological samples, those with the most sig- 
nificant segment variations. It is evident that these three curves are 
closely similar to one another. They indicate, therefore, that when 
the conditions were favorable for the emergence of significant posi- 
tion effects in Column A, the general pattern of variation was the 
same throughout the four-year series. The only exception to com- 
plete agreement is the trend between the first and second segments 
of the second chronological sample. There the scoring was main- 
tained at the same level instead of showing the rise in success for 
the seeond segment of the column found in the data as a whole, as 
did the eighth and twelfth samples. 
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Trial-to-Trial Success 

Many studies of position effects in ESP tests have shown not 
only that there were variations in scoring that were characteristic 
of the column as a whole (inter-segment position effects) but also 
that the five-trial segment within the column may have its own typi- 
cal scoring pattern. This fact has generally been attributed to the 
manner in which the ESP record sheets are designed with double 
lines after each group of five trials. The general assumption has 
been that this double line leads the subject to think of the segment 
as a sub-unit of the run and accordingly to “structure” it as a psy- 
chological task. The record sheets on which Mrs. Stewart recorded 
her calls also had the double lines after every fifth trial. Naturally, 
therefore, in this study of position effects in her data, it was of 
interest to examine the hit distribution within the five-trial segments. 

The first impression obtained from studying the ten individual 
segment curves for the data as a whole, five from Column A and 
five from Column B, was that there was no general distribution of 
success within the five-trial groups which characterized them all (see 
Figure 1). However, the degree to which the score level varied 
from one trial to another clearly suggested that the success rate was 
alternately raised and lowered by some psychological factor or 
factors. 

To determine whether this impression was justified, a statistical 
test of the variation within the five-trial segments was made for each 
of the 10 segments. Again, the analysis was based only upon the 
trials with target singles. In each segment, the hits and misses for 
the five trials were tabulated in a 2 x 5 table and the chi-square 
evaluation described previously was applied. The values of chi square 
for the five segments of Column A and for the five segments of 
Column B for the 650 pages of data, pooled, are shown in Figure 6. 
Only the first segment of Column A shows a significant degree of 
trial-to-trial variation. In Column B, however, two segments, the 
second and third, are clearly significant, and the chi-square value of 
the fourth approaches significance. This suggests that there is a 
trial-to-trial variation within the records but that it does not show 
a high degree of consistency from one segment to another within 
the column. 
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Fic. 6. Significance of position effects within each five-trial segment of the 
pooled data from 650 record pages, based on data of target singles only. 

I mentioned earlier the general impression obtained from the 
original analysis of the position effects that there was an odd-trial, 
even-trial rhythm of success, the odd trials giving a lower average 
score than the even trials. To test the significance of this rhythmic 
fluctuation in scoring, I divided the target-singles data of Column B 
into odd- and even-trial groups and tabulated the hits and misses 
in each group. A chi-square test applied to this fourfold table (Table 
1) shows that in Column B the scoring on the single targets of the 
even trials was significantly higher than that on the single targets of 
the odd trials (y? = 25.26, 1 d.f.; P = 10°). The rate of success 
in the former instarice was 31.1 percent, while that in the latter was 
only 26.6, and for the large number of trials involved the difference 
of 4.5 percent is very highly significant. 

This odd-even difference in Column B is not significant, how- 
ever, for the trials based on target doubles. For them, the rate of 
scoring on the even trials is 18.9 percent compared with a rate of 
17.6 percent on the odd trials. An evaluation of the figures on which 
these percentages are based was also made by means of the chi-square 
test applied to a fourfold table. This gave a value of chi square 
equal to 1.39 (1 d.f.), which is insignificant. 
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Table 1 


THE Opp-Even TriAL COMPARISON FOR THE 
SINGLE TARGETS OF COLUMN B 


Odd Trials Even Trials 





Hits 1481 1551 
(1597.6) (1434.4) 





Misses 


4077 3439 
(3960.4) (3555.6) 











Total 5558 4990 


Percent 
(Hits/Total) 26.6 31.1 


x?=25.26(1d.f.) P=10* 





Inspection of the curve shown in Figure 2 suggests that the odd- 
even effect was present in the second half of Column A as well. To 
obtain a quantitative measure of this impression, a fourfold table 
was made up of the hits and misses of the odd-even trials of that 
column from the ninth through the twenty-fifth positions, inclusive. 
A chi-square value of 4.13 ( 1 d.f.) was obtained, for which P = .04. 
This is probably the most striking result that could be selected in 
Column A, and it is of course only enough to suggest, but not to 
establish, the fact that the trial-to-trial alternation of higher and 
lower scoring rates which was so prominent in the second column 
of the page was a tendency which showed up to a less striking degree 
toward the end of the first column as well. 

The most significant trial-to-trial variation of Column A is the 
increase in the rate of scoring through the first five trials. Indeed, 
the results shown in Figure 6 indicate that this first segment of 
Column A is the most significant one of the ten on the page. While 
the increase in score level at this point is an effect that must be 
recognized, it cannot be said to indicate that these five trials had any 
segmental structure for the subject. There is too little similarity 
between the distribution in this segment and the other nine to justify 
this conclusion. It may simply mean that there was something about 
the succession of the first few trials on the page that facilitated posi- 
tive scoring for the subject, and it may have been only a coincidence 
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that this lasted through exactly five trials. If any factors were 
present that tended to give a characteristic salience structure to the 
segments, they were effectively obscured by other, stronger factors 
that influenced scoring rates in other ways, particularly the ones pro- 
ducing the difference between the odd and even trials. 


Position EFFECTS WITH PLAYING Carbs AS TARGETS 

In a number of sessions near the end of the experimental period 
from which the 650 pages of data were drawn, Dr. Soal and his col- 
laborators conducted some experiments in which playing cards were 
used as targets. At each of these sessions, a page of 50 trials with 
playing cards, divided into the usual two columns, was alternated 
with a page based on five animal symbols as targets. Over a period 
of time, 40 pages with the playing card targets were completed. 

As has already been reported in a previous article in the JouRNAL 
(1), Mrs. Stewart’s ESP success with playing cards came entirely 
in the form of complete hits (that is, simultaneous hits on both suit 
and number). The probability of a hit was, of course, 1/52; hence, 
the expected number would be slightly less than one hit per page 
or just under 39 for the entire 40 pages. Mrs. Stewart scored a 
total of 78 complete hits, which is almost exactly double the chance 
number. In view of the small probability of scoring a hit with the 
playing card targets and the consequent wide separation of these hits 
in the data in spite of the relatively high rate of scoring achieved, it 
is especially interesting to observe whether the position effects with 
playing cards are similar to those obtained with the animal symbols 
involving a 1/5 probability. 

Because of the small number of complete hits on playing cards 
in relation to the separate trial positions on the page when the 40 
pages are pooled, it is not worth while to consider the distribution 
in terms of the individual positions. The position effects for the 
playing cards are therefore summarized in terms of the hits made in 
the five segments of each column. The 78 hits were distributed over 
the 10 segments as follows: 


Column A Column B 
Segments : 2 3 4 2 3 4 5 


Hits: 5 9 8 13 6 10 
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These two segment curves show the same general trends of scor- 
ing as do the segments already examined for the targets with a 1/5 
probability. The points of similarity that may be mentioned are: 
1. The highest score is obtained on the second segment of Column 
A. 2. The lowest segment is the fifth one of Column A. 3. The first 
segment of Column B is also low, being only slightly higher than the 
last segment of Column A. 4. The highest point of Column B occurs 
on the middle segment. There are thus several points of similarity 
and no respects in which the position effects found in the two sets of 
data are sharply contrasted. There seems little reason to doubt, there- 
fore, that Mrs. Stewart showed the same general pattern of scoring 
with the playing card targets, which offered her a choice among 52 
possibilities, as she showed with the animal targets, where each re- 
sponse represented a choice of one in five. 


A Controu Test For Position EFFECTS 
IN THE STEWART DATA 

In the earlier of the two joint reports on secondary effects in this 
ESP series, a cross-check was made upon 670 pages of the data by 
comparing the calls of Column A with the target order of Column B 
and vice versa. This cross-check gave a total number of hits and 
an empirical variance that were in close agreement with the theoreti- 
cal values expected. There were also other evidences, inherent in 
the experimental results themselves, which showed that the high rate 
of scoring on the direct target could not be dismissed as any kind 
of statistical artifact. 

It would have been possible to work out the position effects on 
the data of this earlier cross-check as a control on the experimental 
findings described in this paper. However, one of the facts strongly 
indicated by the position effects is that the entire page, and not the 
separate column, was the psychological unit of the subject’s experi- 
mental task, and it therefore seemed more appropriate if a cross- 
check on the score distribution should be made between the calls of 
one page and the target digits on another page. 

A control study was made according to this principle. There 
are, of course, almost limitless opportunities for obtaining empirical 
data from the series by comparing the subject’s calls with targets for 
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which they were not intended and for which there is no established 
precedent, such as displacement, that would make any psychological 
connection at all likely. In this instance, I arbitrarily decided to 
check the calls of one page against the targets that would have been 
presented if they had been based upon the digit list of the next page. 
This control study was planned and carried through for Column A 
only of the 650 pages of data investigated in this report, the calls of 
the last page being checked against the target order determined by 
the digits of the first page. 

In view of the conditions of the experiment, this particular con- 
trol was adequate for its purpose of seeing whether position effects 
similar to those found in the experimental series would arise from 
any peculiarities in the digit lists and the subject’s calls when the 
ESP factors were excluded. The subject never saw any of the digit 
lists before they were used, and she rarely saw them at all. The digit 
lists were prepared long in advance of their use, and there could have 
been no connection between them and the actual length of sessions 
and the variations in test conditions within the experimental plan, 
which was formed as the work of the four years developed. The only 
conceivable basis for any artifact in the results due to non-random- 
ness in the digit lists would be in unexpected similarities or sequence 
patterns which should show up in appropriate cross-checks. The 
previous cross-check showed that only chance results were found 
when the positions of the two target columns were reversed on the 
page. The present cross-check goes one step further in recognizing 
the possibility that the page may be the important unit, and this is 
why the comparison was made between the calls of one page and the 
target order as it would have been determined by the digits of the 
next page.® 

In total results, the control series of 650 runs gave a score of 
3,142 hits, as compared with the mean chance expectation of 3,250. 
The empirical variance of the distribution of run scores was 3.939, 
only slightly different from the theoreticzl value of 4. The cross- 
check thus produced a negative deviation of 108 hits, which gives a 
CR of 2.12 with a probability of .034 for the occurrence of a devia- 

5 This cross-check was done independently by Mrs. Foster, whose assistance is 


gratefully acknowledged, and myself; and all discrepancies were removed by a 
careful, joint recheck of the data. 
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tion as large as this on the basis of random sampling. Though the 
total score is thus somewhat lower than expected, it offers no reason 
for questioning the reliability of any of the highly significant effects 
from Mrs. Stewart’s series that have been given an ESP interpreta- 
tion. This is all the more certain in view of the fact that the empiri- 
cal variance of this control study is actually slightly smaller than the 
theoretically expected value. 

Since the total score was within the range of reasonable variation, 
it is not surprising that the distribution of scores within the cross- 
check column reveals nothing suggesting the presence of position 
effects in these control data. The cross-check scores both for the 25 
separate positions of the column and grouped for the five segments 
are shown in Table 2, along with the figures for the actual experi- 
mental data for the same 650 pages.® In contrast with the highly 
significant position effects for the experimental data as reported 
previously in the paper, the chi-square value for the 2 x 25 contin- 
gency table of hits and misses in the cross-check column was found 
to be 18.5 (24 d.f.), with P = .8, and the chi-square from the 
corresponding table for the segments, 6.9 (4 d.f.), with P = .15. 
Neither value approaches a level of statistical significance. 


DISCUSSION 


Position effects related to the order of trials in a test or to their 
arrangement on the record page have been reported many times in 
connection with both ESP and PK results, and they have become 
one of the most familiar aspects of the research literature. Perhaps 
the time has come when it would be worth while to have a thorough 
review of this type of evidence. Such a survey would be a major 
undertaking in itself, however, and any attempt to cite the evidence 
in detail here would make the present report unduly long and would 
at the same time inevitably fall short of the kind of thorough review 
and integration that is needed. In the present paper, therefore, the 
discussion will be confined to the facts regarding the position effects 


® Attention should be called to the fact that the figures for the experimental data 
shown in Table 2 include the 50-page preliminary sample in addition to the 600-page 
test sample upon which Figure 1 was based. There seems to be no good reason for 
treating them separately any longer, and the use of samples of equal size facilitates 


comparison between the figures for the experimental and control columns of the 
table. 
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Table 2 


Tue Basic Position Errect Data For THE 650 Paces or STEWART ESP 
RECORDS AND FOR THE 650-CoLUMN CRrOSS-CHECK CONTROL 





ExpeRIMENTAL Data: Conrro-: Hits IN ExperRIMENTAL Data: 
Hits 1n Cotumn A Co.umn A Cross-cHECK Hits 1n Co_tumn B 





Trials Segments Trials Segments Trials Segments 


164 127 138 
179 115 152 
196 126 156 
203 109 155 
254 110 146 
215 140 180 
198 129 139 
175 119 177 
190 124 168 
205 141 215 
169 133 165 
177 132 208 
144 126 159 
154 139 191 
162 130 167 
149 128 157 
141 122 142 
155 123 182 
132 126 134 
166 117 173 
143 127 162 
145 128 158 
129 138 146 
154 113 179 
135 706 120 626 181 826 


in Mrs. Stewart’s ESP records and to relating them in a general way 
to the background of similar effects from previous studies. 

The position effects shown by Mrs. Stewart present general fea- 
tures of similarity with those found in a number of other subjects. 
They also show many significant details that are characteristic of 
her performance alone. The general feature that is most common to 
earlier work is the decline of success in the column. In the present 
case, this feature is unmistakably present in Column A, the first one 
on the page. As there was a pause of only ten seconds or so between 
the end of Column A and the beginning of Column B, it is not un- 
natural to think of the whole page as a single task. What general 
trend characterized Mrs. Stewart’s performance if we think of the 
entire 50 trials as a unit? Looked at this way, her performance over 
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the whole “task’’ approximates a U-curve: the low point at the end 
of Column A carries over to the low point at the beginning of 
Column B, and the high scoring toward the middle of Column B 
represents the upswing of the right-hand half of the U. This inter- 
pretation would offer a further point of similarity between Mrs. 
Stewart’s work and the position effects of earlier series, for the 
U-curve within the run or column has been a frequent occurrence. 

The trial-to-trial variations in Mrs. Stewart’s data would appear 
to be personal characteristics of her ESP performance, and there is 
little that may be said about them beyond the description of the facts 
themselves. Dr. Soal, who was in the Laboratory when the differ- 
ence between the odd and even trials was discovered, was unable to 
suggest any feature of the experimental situation which might have 
produced this effect. In most of the tests he had been the experi- 
menter who coordinated the agent and the subject by calling out the 
numbers of the trials. He could not, however, recall that he had 
announced the trial numbers ir: any manner that would have caused 
the odd-even rhythm, and when he illustrated from memory the 
manner in which he had done this, there was no cadence suggesting 
a basis for this alternation. 

‘Undoubtedly, however, there was something which led the sub- 
ject to structure the ESP test in a way that made a distinction be- 
tween the odd-and even-numbered targets. And any characterization 
made at this time of the other significant trial-to-trial variations in 
scoring must be in equally vague terms. 

It may be‘that position effects in general in psi data are evidence 
of the operation of a principle or law that is fundamental to all mental 
activity, a tendency for psychological processes to occur in organized 
or patterned sequences. In any situation that is repeated many times 
but that in itself involves a minimum of organization, the mental 
processes may provide their own structuring of the task. 

The typical ESP test is just such a situation. The general fea- 
tures of the data which suggest that an assigned sequence of trials 
becomes an organized act, such as the decline within the column, 
would represent the structuring that is consistent with the fact that 
any “task” has a beginning, a middle, and an end. It may be that 
these are features that are appreciated to an approximately equal 
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degree by all subjects. The detailed differences in position effects 
which characterize each subject’s performance may represent addi- 
tional aspects of organization which each subject contributes to the 
situation to satisfy some personal basic need for uniformity or regu- 
larity of psi operation. 

This is not, of course, a new suggestion, but it may be that such 
striking variations in performance as those represented by Mrs. 
Stewart’s work will enable us to carry the thought further. I ven- 
ture to suggest, therefore, that position effects in psi records point 
to a fundamental relationship between these phenomena and the 
psychological processes involved in the countless habitual or struc- 
tured tasks of everyday life. The principles underlying position 
effects in ESP test data may be closely akin to, if not identical with, 
those that lead to putting on a particular shoe first in the morning or 
to shaving with a more or less fixed sequence of movement. Con- 
sidered in this light, the position effects may be the best psychologi- 
cal evidence yet available for psi phenomena and a most important 
clue to their nature. 

The discovery that the trial-to-trial trend of scoring in Column A 
for the negative-scoring double targets is similar to that found for 
the high-scoring single targets suggests that there are positive and 
negative factors operating in both cases and that the observed scores 
are only the net effect. It is hard to see how the position effects 
found in the trials with target doubles can be explained without 
attributing them to positive scoring tendencies that are not com- 
pletely obscured by the predominating negative factors. In a previous 
paper on Mrs. Stewart's data (3) one of the positive factors that 
could be partly responsible has been identified. It was reported there 
that not all of the target doubles (and longer sequences) produced 
negative scores: those associated with call doubles scored positively 
to about the same degree as did the single targets. And there may 
be other as yet unidentified positive factors operating on some of the 
target doubles. 

Similarly, some of the lowest scoring found in connection with 
target singles may represent negative factors which have not yet been 
discovered. This line of reasoning would, in general, lead to the 
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speculation that there is more ESP operating in the test situation 
than the present methods of counting and analyzing the hits and 
misses indicate. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN PRECOGNITION 
By E. W. BastTIN AND J. M. GREEN 





ABSTRACT: This report of an exploratory experiment carried out at University 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria, has as its first merit a somewhat novel method of ex- 
ploration. The experimenters realize that in using themselves as subjects, they 
were not imposing the safeguards ordinarily applied when other persons are used 
as subjects. But the results are offered for any value they may have in relation to 
questions regarding some of the factors affecting ESP success. 

The tests involved a “precognitive” procedure in which the authors wished to 
determine the effect on scoring when the subject was told at the end of each trial 
whether or not his call was right. A deck of 48 cards, each marked with one of 
six digits, was used as target material. At each trial, the subject tried to visualize 
the digit which was going to be chosen as target and then recorded it; whereupon 
the experimenter, in the same room, shuffled the deck, selected the target, and 
visualized it. They checked the subject’s call after each trial. A total of 249 
trials gave highly significant results. 

In a later series, trials with immediate checking of results were compared with 
trials in which the checking was delayed 15 minutes. There was a falling-off of 
hits in the whole series, but the trials with immediate checkup were still marginally 
significant, while the others gave scores only at the level of mean chance expec- 
tation. 

Mr. Bastin, at the time of the research, was Lecturer in Physics, and Miss 
Green was Lecturer in English at University College.—Ed. 





"Tne FOLLOWING account deals with experiments performed at 
University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, in the Lent term of 1952. The 
experiments were begun by E. W. Bastin, with the help of several 
members of the College, mainly to find suitable subjects; but in the 
tests described here, the only other experimenter was Miss J. M. 
Green. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

A large number of different card-calling techniques were first 
tried for experiments on precognition. The following was found 
most satisfactory : 

The test was based on the “guessing” of a group of digits. 0, 2, 
5, 6, 7, and 8, chosen for their distinctiveness; and a special deck 
containing these digits was made up from two sets of playing cards. 
The two, five, six, seven, eight, and ten of each suit were taken 
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from the two decks, giving an experimental deck of 48 cards. The 
ten was used to represent the 0 digit. 

The authors alternated as experimenter (agent) and subject, 
doing about equa! numbers of trials in each capacity. They were 
seated in the same room, about fifteen feet apart, facing each other. 
Whoever acted as subject placed a black cloth over his head in order 
to facilitate his visualization of the digits, but otherwise no instruc- 
tion was given about shutting of eyes. 

At the beginning of each trial, the subject guessed a digit out of 
the six mentioned above, recorded his guess, and then called “ready.” 
The experimenter then shuffled the 48 cards, cut them by hand, and 
spent a few seconds visualizing the digit thus selected. At the end 
of the few seconds he recorded it, held it up for the subject to see, 
and restored the card to the pack. The subject called his guess aloud 
and each recorded the other’s digit as well as his own. Their records 
were made in pencil on pads, and their recording was shielded by a 
small screen. In some experiments the subject shuffled the cards and 
cut them. 

In carrying out these tests the experimenter and the subject tried 
to visualize the geometrical shape of the digits, and the experimenter 
used the cards merely to select the digit he was to visualize. The 
subject would seem to see the shapes of the digits like the faint green 
luminous marks on a watch dial against a dark background. In 
imagining the digits, one or more would seem to present themselves 
more easily than the rest, and that formed the basis of the choice. 
The agent, correspondingly, would try to fix the shape of the re- 
quired digit in his mind to the exclusion of other forms (and espe- 
cially of other integers). 

The guessing process was thus a mainly conscious one, and the 
subject might spend up to a minute in trying to make sure of the 
number. Digits of rather similar form were often confused; the 
digits 0 and 7, hardly ever. The guessing was therefore slow and 
exhausting, and the success usually fell off sharply after about 20 
guesses. If either experimenter or subject was tired, results were 
always bad. 

It will be seen that the guessing was completed before the deck 
was shuffled and cut, and it seems reasonable to suppose that suc- 
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cessful guessing was precognitive. There is an alternative explana- 
tion which our procedure cannot eliminate. It is the possibility of 
the ‘psychic shuffle” ; that is, that the experimenter used ESP (and 
possibly PK) to shuffle and cut the deck so that the card he cut 
would match the subject’s call. This seems to the experimenters 
much less likely, however, and we shall for convenience suppose that 
the results are due to precognition. 


RESULTS 
General Results 


By February 10, 1952, these conditions had been worked out, 
and all subsequent experiments were done in this general fashion, 
although their actual design and purpose varied. The chief variation 
in the results summarized immediately below was that sometimes the 
subject shuffled and cut the cards instead of the experimenter. Table 1 
includes all precognitive data involving the trial-by-trial check done 
from February 10 until the experiments stopped at the end of March, 
except the data in Table 2. 


Table 1 


PRECOGNITIVE CALLS MADE WITH IMMEDIATE CHECK OF RESULTS 





Number Prob. of Hit 
Procedure of Trials Hits Dev. jon Each Trial} CR P 





Subject shuffle 208 75 40.33 1/6 7.50 107" 
Experimenter shuffle. 41 15 8.17 1/6 3.42 .0003 








249 90 48.5 1/6 8.25 | <107 




















Sometimes the subject was unable to decide between two appar- 
ently equally likely digits. In this case they were counted as two 
separate trials for the same target. The scores from these trials 
have a smalier variance than the others and therefore the error in- 
troduced by evaluating them as if they were trials with a one-sixth 
probability is on the conservative side. 

In this paper we shall use P to denote the probability of scoring 
the observed number of successes or greater on the positive side of 
the mean only. In most of our experiments the corresponding num- 
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ber of successes on the negative side would be a negative quantity 
and therefore meaningless. 

Clearly the probability that these results are due to chance is very 
small. The trials done when the experimenter shuffled and cut the 
cards, though fewer in number, produced as high a rate of scoring 
as those done when the subject shuffled and cut. It must be stressed 
that except for the contents of Table 2, these are all the results 
obtained in this period, including the experiments which for some 
reason or other did not work well. 


Experiment with Delayed Checkup 


We decided to turn our attention next to a special problem, which 
we now describe. The experimental procedure used in the tests 
differs from what is usual in one significant way. After each call 
was completed, the experimenters compared notes and they therefore 
knew at once whether each call was correct or not. From certain 
theoretical considerations of a logical nature, which we hope to de- 
scribe elsewhere, it seems that one ought to regard the elementary 
part of the experiment—namely, the individual call—as completed 
only by this knowledge of the result. It must be remembered that 
experiments such as these are accompanied by a considerable nervous 
tension and the knowledge of the success or failure of the guess pro- 
duces a small shock of surprise. For convenience we will call this 
surprise the “aesthetic element” of the results of the guess, and our 
suggestion can be put as the hypothesis that success in the guessing 
requires that the natural unity of each guess together with its result 
be not disturbed. In other words, the experimental arrangement 
must not separate the aesthetic element from the guess. 

If this hypothesis is true, one would expect that if the subject 
were not told the results of his calls until the end of the series, then 
the success of the experiments would fall sharply. Therefore a 
number of exploratory trials were performed to test this possibility, 
and in no case was significant scoring above chance obtained. In 
view of the fact that every experiment with trial-by-trial checkup 
gave positive results and most were far above chance success, this may 
be taken as fairly conclusive evidence for the truth of our hypothesis, 
at least under the conditions we have described. It did seem possible, 
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however, that positive results in the delayed-check experiments might 
have been due to other differences in experimental conditions, and so 
a series of experiments was designed in which the existence of pre- 
cognitive calling should be shown to depend on the aesthetic effects 


(according to hypothesis) by comparing the immediate check and 
delayed check in the same experiment. 


Comparison of Immediate Checkup and Delayed Checkup 

The experiment was carried out exactly according to the method 
described in the section on Experimental Procedure. E.W.B. was 
the subject throughout, and in all the trials the experimenter shuffled 
the cards. The experiment took six nights, arranged in three pairs. 
On each night, 24 calls were made and they were grouped into 
batches of eight. On the first night, the results of the first group of 
eight trials were left unchecked until fifteen minutes after the series 
of eight was over. On the second of this first pair of nights, the 
order was reversed: the first eight trials received trial-by-trial 
checkup, the second group was delayed, and the third was imme- 
diately checked. 


The second pair of nights was the reverse of the first: it started 


with eight trials checked immediately. The third pair of nights was 
like the first. The alternate arrangement of the batches of eight 
makes certain that, at least some of the time, the two kinds of guess- 
ing were obtained under approximately the same conditions. The 
results of the experiment are given in Table 2. 


Table 2 


RESULTS OF IMMEDIATE AND DELAYED CHECKUP OF RESULTS 
(Cards Shuffled and Cut by Experimenter ) 





Number Prob. of Hit 
Procedure of Trials Hits Dev. jon Each Trial 





Immediate check... . 77 20 iP 1/6 
77 13 Be 1/6 0.5 
154 33 7.34 1/6 1.59 


























*The exact probability was obtained by summing the first 58 terms of the binomial expansion, and the 
precise value of P was found to be .0253. 
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Compared with the general results of Table 1 these are not high 
rates of hitting. This is perhaps because the experimenters, being 
subject to a fixed time table, were not usually able to do the experi- 
ments at a time when they felt as though they would work well. 
Nevertheless, if we remember (a) that experiments of the imme- 
diate-check type had already been shown to give indisputably sig- 
nificant results (Table 1); and (b) that no significant evidence of 
precognition was obtained in the exploratory tests when the subject 
was not told the results of each call, then the values of P shown in 
Table 2 may be taken as lending support to the hypothesis that trial- 
by-trial checkup was effective in raising the subject’s score level in 
this investigation. It should be remembered, however, that other 
experimenters have obtained positive results from tests in which the 
subjects were not told of their success or failure. Among these were 
the precognitive series of Humphrey and Rhine (1) in which there 
were delays of two to ten days before the subjects knew their results 
(and they never did learn more than the run scores), and the highest 
scoring ESP series ever reported, that of Riess (2), in which the 
subject was never told of her success. 

We recognize also that there is an alternative interpretation of 
the difference in results in the comparison of immediate and delayed 
checkup. It is conceivable that the experimenters had become in- 
terested in the “aesthetic-effect” hypothesis and that this interest 
may have motivated them to score higher on one set of trials than on 
the other. Such an effect of unrecognized motivation would in itself 
be of interest. 

In a further analysis the data of Table 2, all of which represent 
experimenter-shuffled trials, were combined with the experimenter- 
shuffled trials of Table 1. These combined results done under the 
better conditions gave 195 trials with 48 hits. The deviation in this 
case is 15.5, and the CR is 2.98 (P = .0015). 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
Our findings suggest that the greater precognitive success which 
was obtained in the experiment described may have been due to the 
fact that the aesthetic element of a guess was not separated from the 
guess itself by the experimental procedure. If this principle is one 
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that has wide application to card-calling experiments, one might 
explain the low rates of scoring in certain instances as being due to 
some extent to the confusing effect of telling the subject his results 
all at once and long after the guesses to which they refer. 

Clearly this conclusion is not as simple as we have tried to state 
it because when proper provision for the aesthetic element of each 
guess was made, we still found it necessary to make a great conscious 
effort to get the results right. This suggests that the probability of 
guessing right can be increased by conscious effort in ways that can 
be learned by experience. The results of the experiments we have 
described seemed to us to get better as they proceeded and as the ex- 
perimenters learned the appropriate techniques. It seems that in this 
way there is nothing to stop the theoretical limit of complete success 
being attained sometimes (and this was once done in one of our 
improperly controlled experiments ), but the degree of concentration 
required and the nervous tension would be very great. 

The conditions of experiment described in Experimental Pro- 
cedure would be quite unrigorous for ordinary telepathic experiments 
(that is, where there is no time separation of the guess and its 
object). However, some such tests were done, and we may mention 


that they resembled the precognitive ones in every respect, including 
their level of success and their failure when the experimenters sepa- 
rated the aesthetic element of the guess from the guess itself. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENTS 


A LETTER TO ANTHROPOLOGISTS’ 


March 21, 1953 
Fellow Anthropologists : 

The present writer happens to be one of the oldest of our bour- 
geoning fraternity but, as he freely confesses, far from occupying a 
position in its upper echelon of eminence in spite of the honor: with 
which you have had the kindness—and possibly the indulgence—to 
bestow upon him. He is near enough the other end of the trail, 
however, for a swansong in the approved dramatic style, but believes 
that, so far as the strictly anthropological field is concerned, you 
require no professional advice from him since you have carried the 
standard of this new and all-important discipline far beyond his 
operational sphere. He would not venture to address you at all were 
it not that he believes that a significant revolution which concerns us 
all is taking place quietly but surely in a related branch of science 
and that it is not being met in an honest, a truly scientific, manner. 

Some of you perhaps received your education in physics and 
chemistry before the century began, before Einstein had messed up 
the Newtonian universe and the resolution of the atom had destroyed 
forever the theoretic boundary in minimals. You may remember the 
shock we all got when Roentgen obtained a photograph completely 
through those “hard, round, indivisible particles’ which had come 
down from Newton and had for two hundred years bounded scien- 
tific vision in that direction. 

Of course Newton’s definition was only a hypothesis, and a very 
useful and fruitful one, but many of his successors accepted it as 


* The letter above, published here by permission of the author, was sent by him 
to approximately one hundred and twenty-five of the leading anthropologists whose 
names appear in the list of members of the American Anthropological Association. 
The writer of the letter, Dr. John R. Swanton, is a retired ethnologist whose forty 
years of service in the field have included, among other honors, a term as president 
of the American Anthropological Association (1932) and another as vice-president 
of Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science (1937) 


~U. 
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axiomatic truth, a dogma if you will, and experienced a shock when 
it faded out of existence as if it were merely a very clever fore-drop 
to a much more wonderful scene. But if one looks into the history 
of science, he will find that its greatest advances have often been made 
by challenging a supposed axiom. That was what happened when 
Copernicus demolished the Ptolemaic universe. When that Padua 
professor refused to look through Galileo’s telescope, he felt he was 
protecting the science of his time as well as its theology, not against 
heresy as we now imagine it, but against an impossible innovation in 
the established order of things. Most of us are old enough to have 
caught some of the sparks that flew after The Origin of Species was 
published. The resulting struggle is usually represented as “warfare 
of science with theology,” but it would be truer to call it warfare 
between the older science and the newer for, while theology was 
arrayed principally with the older, we must not forget that it was 
upheld also by scientists of eminence such as Georges Cuvier and 
Louis Agassiz. Sigmund Freud’s name is connected with another 
challenge to the past. 

Sometimes these primary revolutions creep upon human thought 
so unexpectedly that supposedly reputable scientists, the great men 
of their time, are taken unaware, especially since the new thought 
may come upon them from an entirely unorthodox quarter and in a 
wholly unorthodox way. The story of hypnotism is interesting in 
this connection. Under, it is true, a somewhat crude form as ‘“‘Mes- 
merism” it was condemned by a committee of distinguished men 
which included Lavoisier and Benjamin Franklin, and later a leading 
London physician, John Elliotson, was driven out of his profession 
because of his support of hypnotic therapy. Medical opinion was 
equally hostile to James Esdaile who had used it successfully in 
operations in India. Later the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science refused to allow demonstrations of hypnotism before 
it by James Braid though he ultimately won out and secured for it 
a scientific status. 

At the present time it is believed by a number of experienced 
investigators that there are still other manifestations of the mind 


beyond those revealed in hypnotism and psychoanalysis. I refer 
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more particularly to work now especially associated with the Para- 
psychology Laboratory of Duke University. When this was first 
made public the assumption of extrasensory perception cut squarely 
across my scientific frame of reference and I was not surprised at the 
countercriticism it aroused and which I accepted as justified. How- 
ever, much to my surprise, the werk in parapsychology did not imme- 
diately sink out of sight under the wave of hostile criticism. Never- 
theless, I did not pay much more attention to the subject until the 
year before my retirement from active work at the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. Up to that time I was unfamiliar with the proceed- 
ings of the British and American Societies of Psychical Research 
and anything that I heard of them was by no means to their advan- 
tage. About the time of which I speak, however, I happened to run 
across a small volume containing diagrams which professed to be 
examples of the transference of thought from one person to another 
without direct contact between the parties concerned. A point which 
struck me forcibly regarding these diagrams was the percentage of 
resemblances between the designs set down by the “‘agent”’ and those 
supplied by the “percipient.’”” Of course if the great majority had 
been misses the result would hardly have been convincing, and if 
there had been agreement in each case I would have felt sure that 
there was fraud or that something was wrong with the technique 
employed. But the fact was that along with failures and marginal 
cases there was a sufficient percentage of “‘hits’’ to render the claim 
plausible and coincidence unlikely. Shortly after this I happened to 
fall heir to a number of publications by members of the psychical 
research societies, and I spent some time studying them, my interest 
being a bit stimulated by an event in my own experience which had 
remained in a corner of my mind for half a century, from the time 
when I was a student at Harvard. 

When I came to enlarge my reading in psychical research I found 
that, while much of the material was mixed up with spiritualism and 
one came in contact with plenty of evidences of fraud, there was a 
great deal resembling that which parapsychologists are now investi- 
gating. Besides, the names connected with this evidence are not 
obscure or unknown to fame. 
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One of the weightiest supporters of belief in extrasensory per- 
ception—though the time when he made his investigations was forty 
years before that word came into use—was Prof. William James, 
founder of American psychology, and one of the most penetrating 
minds America has produced. Today James’s report on the results 
of his close and detailed examination of the mental phenomena pre- 
sented by Mrs. Leonora Piper seems to have been forgotten. After 
many years devoted to the study of her case, during part of which 
time Mrs. Piper’s movements were watched by a detective, James 
made the subjoined declaration. That he never afterward modified 
the statements contained will be evident to anyone who reads “Final 
Impressions of a Psychical Researcher” in Memories and Studies, a 
volume of essays printed in 1911, a year after James’s death, under 
the editorship of his son. The report in part is as follows: 


But it is a miserable thing for a question of truth to be confined 
to mere assumption and counterassumption, with no decisive thun- 
derbolt of fact to clear the baffling darkness. And, sooth to say, in 
talking so much of the merely presumption-weakening value of our 
records, | have myself been willfully taking the point of view of 
the so-called “rigorously scientific” disbeliever, and making an ad 
hominem plea. My own point of view is different. For me the 
thunderbolt has fallen, and the orthodox belief has not merely had 
its presumption weakened, but the truth itself of the belief is de- 
cisively overthrown. If I may employ the language of the pro- 
fessional logic-shop, a universal proposition can be made untrue by 
a particular instance. If you wish to upset the law that all crows 
are black, you must not seek to show that no crows are; it is enough 
if you prove one single crow to be white. My own white crow is 
Mrs. Piper. In the trances of this medium, I cannot resist the 
conviction that knowledge appears which she has never gained by 
the ordinary waking use of her eyes and ears and wits. What the 
source of this knowledge may be I know not, and have not the 
glimmer of an explanatory suggestion to make ; but from admitting 
the fact of such knowledge I can see no escape. So when I turn 
to the rest of the evidence, ghosts and all, | cannot carry with me 
the irreversibly negative bias of the “rigorously scientific’ mind, 
with its presumption as to what the true order of nature ought to 
be. I feel as if, though the evidence be flimsy in spots, it may 
nevertheless collectively carry weight. The rigorously scientific 
mind may, in truth, easily overshoot the mark. Science means, first 
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of all, a certain dispassionate method. To suppose that it means a 
certain set of results that one should pin one’s faith upon and hug 
forever is sadly to mistake its genius, and degrades the scientific 
body to the status of a sect. 

We all, scientists and non-scientists, live on some inclined plane 
of credulity. The plane tips one way in one man, another way in 
another ; and may he whose plane tips in no way be the first to cast 
a stone! As a matter of fact, the trances I speak of have broken 
down for my own mind the limits of the admitted order of nature. 
Science, so far as science denies such exceptional occurrences, lies 
prostrate in the dust for me; and the most urgent intellectual need 
which I feel at present is that science be built up again in a form 
in which such things may have a positive place. Science, like life, 
feeds on its own decay. New facts burst old rules; then newly 
divined conceptions bind old and new together into a reconciling 
law.” 

So there it is. Was the writer of the above possessed of a crude, 
third-rate intelligence? It was the intelligence that founded Ameri- 
can psychology. Was he deceived by a woman so exceedingly clever 
that not even detectives were able to catch up with her and, although 
examined by some of the most experienced investigators of England 
and America, was never “exposed”? Do not cite the cases of me- 
diums like Palladino who have been detected in fraudulent practices 
after deceiving many highly competent investigators. Those cases 
almost always concerned physical mediums operating in darkness or 
semi-darkness, not trance mediums communicating messages in broad 
daylight. There was, and is, no evidence of fraud in the present 
instance and to suppose that the communications of which James 
speaks happened to be right by coincidence is absurd. And this is 
merely one case out of a mass of material. 

It is often demanded that advocates of allegedly “occult” phe- 
nomena present a complete, thoroughly checked case. Well, here it 
is and presented half a century ago. Why, then, did it not register, 
and has it not registered? Simply because the majority of psycholo- 
gists would not and will not believe or accept its implications. 

So that is what science, or at least psychology, has become! A set 


* The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1897, pages 318-20. 
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of dogmas which the “faithful” must accept or be damned. Is this 
science or is science what James called it, “‘a certain dispassionate 
method” as opposed to “a certain set of results that one should pin 
one’s faith upon and hug forever”? This latter interpretation, as 
James warns, “degrades the scientific body to the status of a sect,” 
a degradation which the main body of psychologists is now engaged 
in bringing about. What has become of that alleged willingness to 
accept truth from whatever quarter it comes? Are we to understand 
that facts must be censored by the high priests of the cult, and have a 
“none-genuine-without-our-signature” tag affixed? 

The attitude is, however, nothing new. Having observed mani- 
festations of the above character in connection with several other 
noted mediums and been requested by associate scientists to investi- 
gate them, Sir William Crookes wrote, the italics being his: 

It was taken for granted by the writers that the results of my 
experiments would be in accordance with their preconceptions. 
What they desired was not the truth, but an additional witness in 
favor of their own foregone conclusion . . . 

When I am told that what I describe cannot be explained in 
accordance with their preconceived ideas of the laws of nature, the 


objector really begs the question at issue and resorts to a mode of 
reasoning which brings science to a standstill. 


And so, on being invited to observe the same phenomena, two of 
these gentlemen, Dr. Sharpey and Prof. Stokes, find it “inconvenient”’ 
to do so. Shades of Galileo! 

Helmholtz is reported to have said to another physicist ‘that 
neither the evidence of all the members of the Royal Society nor the 
evidence of his own senses would ever make him believe in thought- 
transference, since thought-transference was impossible.”’ 

A scientist of Dr. Rhine’s acquaintance when asked what he 
thought of the case for ESP replied in similar language that “if it 
were on any other issue, one-tenth of the evidence reported would 
have been enough to convince me. As it is, ten times that amount 
would not do it.” 

Jules Romains, who won distinction as poet, dramatist, essayist, 
and medical researcher, comments : 
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I shall never admit that reason should refuse to consider a fact 
of experience merely because it is improbable and contrary to the 
postulates of science to date. Taking into account the new fact, 
it must simply begin anew its exposition of the nature of things. 


William James himself had the following experience : 


An illustrious biologist told me one day that even if telepathy 
were proved to be true the savants ought to band together to sup- 
press and conceal it, because such facts would upset the uniformity 
of nature, and all sorts of other things, without which the scientists 
cannot carry on their pursuits. 


According to that biologist, then, science is “‘a certain set of facts 
that one should pin one’s faith to” and a faith to be protected by 
systematic suppression like Mediaeval religion or Communist ide- 
ology. Presumably the autos-da-fé will follow. At present the tech- 
nique employed seems to be suppression by silence. 

I have already mentioned the initial struggles for recognition of 
some now accepted scientific facts. The trouble experienced when 
it is a question of new facts regarding the mind is the great differ- 
ence between the physical and the psychological. Things physical 
remain relatively constant and can be investigated at will, but minds, 
as every anthropologist well knows, do not necessarily respond to the 
will of the experimenter. One field worker can produce results from 
what is sterile ground to another. ‘One subject interviewed will talk 
freely ; another, and perhaps the best authority in the tribe, will shut 
up like a clam. And so one who experiments with ESP cards, for 
instance, cannot obtain confirmatory evidence at will. It should be 
apparent by this time that extrasensory and similar abilities are 
uneven endowments and that the reactions of good subjects will 
often be smothered in a mass experiment. But one would suppose 
that we already have enough cases of extrasensory ability to prove the 
case. How many of those who refuse to accept data of this kind 
‘because they cannot themselves produce results at will are able to 
answer correctly in one minute the question “What number is that 
which, being divided by the product of its digits, the quotient is 3; 
and if 18 be added, the digits will be inverted?’ Or extract the sixth 
root of 24,137,585 in 25 seconds? Yet they know perfectly well that 
mathematical geniuses have done both, and, as a matter of fact, the 
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power some lightning calculators have is beyond present explanation. 
And so must I deny the special abilities of a Home, a Piper, or a 
Linzmayer because I haven’t the same or because I know of few who 
have? 

I find no fault with those who do not take an interest in this sub- 
ject or with those who are skeptical regarding it, but with the fact 
that the present attitude toward it in the scientific world is not scien- 
tific. It is a standing refutation of the claim that science is interested 
in truth and only truth without regard to its source or the implica- 
tions involved in the acceptance of it. 

There is a suspicion—rather more than a suspicion in fact—that 
the present prejudice is occasioned in large measure by the association 
of these phenomena with supposed “spirit manifestations” and that 
it seems to border upon another realm of existence as to the reality 
of which many scientists have a pronounced distaste in spite of the 
fact that they will assert that they are in no manner opposed to re- 
ligion. Dr. G. E. Hutchinson, Professor of Biology at Yale Uni- 
versity, in an article called “Methodology and Value in the Natural 
Sciences” says regarding ESP phenomena: “The reason why most 
scientific workers do not accept these results is simply that they do 
not want to and avoid doing so by refusing to examine the full de- 
tailed reports of the experiments in question.” But they should be 
reminded that science is concerned with the identification and study 
of phenomena, not with the prejudgment of what can or cannot be 
believed. 


No doubt many anthropologists will say that this question belongs 
in another field and that it is up to the psychologists to thrash it out. 
I believe, however, that because of the number of real charlatans 
who profess to operate as psychologists the regular members of the 
discipline are sensitive as to their status. Indeed, I have received a 
distinct impression, which others will I am sure confirm, that those 
who pursue what have been called ‘the exact sciences” look with 


considerable disdain on the social sciences, though, when one con- 
siders some physical theories now in good standing, one doesn’t see 
where they get the right to such a supercilious attitude. Therefore, 
perhaps a protest from some other field may not be unwelcome, and 
I am not merely in another field but fortunately well situated in 
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having my professional life behind me and in being willing to stick 
out my neck in place of those who might fear for their reputations 
and their careers. Adhesion to current orthodoxy is always more 
profitable than dissent but the future belongs to dissenters. Prejudice 
and cowardice in the presence of the status quo are the twin enemies 
of progress at all times and of that “dispassionate method” in which 
science consists. 


Joun R. Swanton 
22 George Street 
Newton 58, Massachusetts 


COMMENTS ON C. W. K. MUNDLE’S ARTICLE “SOME 
PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVES FOR 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY”? 


In my paper “A New Name for Guesswork?’” I argued as fol- 
lows against the “‘apparent implication that causation can work back- 
wards in time’: “Surely no phenomena whatever could have such 
an implication; that ‘the cause must be prior to the effect’ is not a 
matter of fact, a generalization which, though confirmed in innu- 
merable instances, might nevertheless through the discovery of ex- 
ceptions one day have to be qualified or abandoned; rather, it is a 
logical truism, an analytic proposition, the truth of which depends 
solely and entirely upon the meaning of the terms ‘cause’ and 
‘effect.’ ”’ 

Mundle grants “that the current meanings of ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ 
make it tautologous to say ‘a cause must be prior to its effect,’ ’’ but 
insists that “to leave the matter there would be to ignore what con- 
stitutes the problem; that is, the fact that, in precognitive phenomena 
the nature of the earlier event seems to be causally dependent on that 
of the later event, rather than the contrary.” 

Certainly things must not be left there. (I have myself since 
tried to carry them forward elsewhere.* But Mundle’s way of stat- 
ing the problem is misleading. It still suggests that we have, in 


? Published in the JourNAL or ParapsycHoLocy, December, 1952. 

* The Listener, September 27, 1951. 

®In A New Approach to Psychical Research to be published by C. A. Watts, 
London. 
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precognitive ESP, a new type of cause: causation which can work 
backwards in time. But this is not so, is indeed (logically) impos- 
sible. What we have is something subtly but most importantly dif- 
ferent, a set of facts which apparently cannot be handled in terms of 
cause and effect in the current meanings of these words. Hence it 
may be necessary to revise these concepts, to change the meanings of 
these words in order to cope with the challenge of the psi phenomena. 
Once it is realized that the situation is as I have put it, and not as 
Mundle states it, it becomes clear that we have considerable freedom 
to choose how we shall reshape the concept of cause, change the 
meaning of the word “cause.” We do not have so to change it that 
using the revised concept, in the new meaning of “cause,” it makes 
sense to talk of future causes having present effects and to leave the 
concept (and those logically related to it) otherwise unaltered. In- 
deed, to do this is to invite paradox and philosophical perplexity. 
This is precisely what Mundle has done; and precisely these results 
have followed. 


In arguing, against me, that precognition seems “‘to be relevant 
to the free-will problem in a way in which normal prediction is not,” 
Mundle writes : “In order to explain precognitions it seems necessary 


to suppose that they are due to cognition of, or causal influence by, 
future events. But in order to enter into such relationships the 
future events would have to be in some sense actual before they hap- 
pen.”” And this leads on to a paradoxical “theory of time apparently 
implied by recognition” which he confesses—not surprisingly—he 
is “extremely reluctant to accept.” 

All this is quite unnecessary. Let us allow that—using the 
present concept of cause, meaning of “cause’’—it really is contra- 
dictory to say that an event which is “in no sense actual’ causes this 
present guess. And supposing we do decide, in the face of the pre- 
cognitive psi facts, to renovate the concept of cause, to change the 
meaning of “cause” so that in our new sense of the word it is not 
contradictory to say that some event which has not yet occurred 
causes an event which is occurring now. Still there is no reason why, 
if only we realize that here is a matter of conceptual innovation and 
not, directly, of empirical discovery, we should not during the same 
renovation also alter our concept, the meaning of “‘cause,” so that the 
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(further?) contradiction (about actuality) which Mundle finds— 
and on which he founds his paradoxes about time and free will— 
becomes, in the new sense of “cause,” no longer a contradiction at 
all. Mundle gets into trouble because he uses a concept of cause, a 
meaning of ‘cause,’ which has perhaps not yet been sufficiently 
adapted to cope with psi facts, without noticing that it has been 
adapted at all. Paradox is the inevitable result of using conceptual 
machinery unsuited to the job in hand. As Humpty-Dumpty said 
when Alice protested that people could not make words mean what 
they wanted them to mean, “The question is which is to be master, 
that’s all.” 


On the subject of dualism, Mundle commented : “Flew is guilty, 
to put it mildly, of overstating his case.” I plead guilty. It was 
done in the interests of the objects with which Mundle sympathizes 
and with one particular audience in mind. Though I think that 
something more might still be said for the ‘“new-behaviorist” ap- 
proach to parapsychology, probably this is not the occasion. 


ANTONY FLEW 
King’s College 
University of Aberdeen 
Scotland 





BOOK REVIEW 


DER ZUFALL UND DAS SCHICKSAL (Coincidence and Fate). By Wil- 
helm von Scholz. Fifth Edition. Munich: Paul List Verlag, 
1950. 


In 1923 Dr. von Scholz published an article on the subject of 
coincidence in a German newspaper, as a result of which he received 
a considerable number of letters from readers describing remarkable 
coincidences experienced. After checking such reports as far as pos- 
sible, he incorporated many of them in the first edition (1924) of 
this work, then entitled Der Zufall. Through this little book he 
established contact with readers and received more contributions, 
which have continued to pour in after each new edition. The present 
edition is considerably enlarged and contains about three hundred 
coincidences actually reported, added to which there are a few more 
from mythology and fiction. 

Students of the spontaneous phenomena of parapsychology will 
find that some of the coincidences here described are suggestive of 
the operation of telepathy, clairvoyance, or precognition. For ex- 
ample, on being told his brother is missing, a man recalls a dream of 
the previous night wherein he was attempting to lift the body from 
water. The following night he dreams of the exact place on the 
river, and that a trout swam near the body. Next day he goes there, 
sees a trout at a certain point: the body is recovered there subse- 
quently.—A lieutenant in the front line hears a voice calling him to 
report to his officer. The officer, surprised to see the lieutenant, 
denies giving any order. The lieutenant’s post receives a direct hit 
during his brief absence. 

sut the collection contains many examples of remarkable coinci- 
dences which fit into hypotheses of telepathy, clairvoyance, and pre- 
cognition only with difficulty, or not at all. For example, a patient 
in New York with the surname Smith removes to a new address 
while owing a doctor’s bill. Efforts to secure his new address fail. 
Then a letter addressed to this very patient, thus revealing his new 
abode, is found adherent accidentally to an envelope belonging to the 
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doctors’s own mail.—A man at home looking for a letter in a drawer 
feels a sudden pain in his finger: he finds it cut by the point of a 
dagger lying in the drawer. Just then there is a noise behind him: 
a burglar is about to pounce on him. Thanks to the dagger he van- 
quishes the intruder. 

Without detracting from the value of parapsychological research, 
the author is groping for a different approach to such occurrences, 
with greater emphasis on the events themselves than upon the psy- 
chology of the persons concerned. He begins by attributing these 
coincidences to chance, and endeavors to find laws of chance. The 
gradations from “mere chance” to “strange coincidence” and “re- 
markable coincidence,” and to “fate” or “destiny” are discussed in 
detail with examples; and Dr. von Scholz finds he can best refer to 
the nature of such improbable events by the concept of a force: “the 
attractive force of the relevant.” Like gravitation and electromag- 
netism, this remains without a satisfactory explanation. He likens 
the “‘attractive force of the relevant” to the forces of association of 
ideas in the mind, and leads up to the possibility of regarding the 
external world as the mental world of a greater being whose asso- 
ciated ideas constitute our material reality. 

An attempt is made to separate those coincidences suggesting the 
concepts of “fate” or “destiny,’’ and these are dealt with critically 
in the light of Schopenhauer’s views. In spite of a semblance of 
purpose in some coincidence experiences, the author makes a case 
for the action of an impersonal, unintentional attractive force acting 
in the dramatic as in the trivial instances. However, he feels that 
certain remarkable coincidences, especially when predicted by a clair- 
voyant, are rather suggestive of an objective fate or destiny. 

If personification of the forces operative in coincidences were 
demanded, a study of the case material might be expected to give 
clues to the character of the imagined person behind the scenes. The 
author's analysis finds that character too fickle and playful to suggest 
a monotheistic providence. Rather does that character appear to fit 
the imp (Kobold) of popular superstition. 

The four examples quoted in abbreviated form in this review are 
quite insufficient to give an idea of the great variety of material col- 
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lected by Dr. von Scholz. He makes an attempt to sort case types 
into certain groups; for example, those involving a play on names, 
or numbers and dates; those concerned with academic examinations ; 
those involving rescue from danger ; those concerned with news from, 
or meeting of, lost persons; those in which lost property returns ; 
inventions and discoveries ; double events. 

To the reviewer, this work suggests that the spontaneous phe- 
nomena heretofore studied by parapsychologists may be only a frac- 
tion of a very much larger field of coincidence phenomena awaiting 
exploration and experimental demonstration. The other phenomena 
of the larger field may be more common than those which parapsy- 
chology has covered so far. 

FREDERICK W. KNOWLES 


(Dr. Knowles, the reviewer of this book, is Resident Medical 
O fficer at a school in Madras State, India.) 





GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
a ring in this JouRNAL, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 

A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings tests) 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 
Humphrey (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.). 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 

AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


BT (“Broken Technique”): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is 
laid aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is 
made at the end of the run. 


CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 


CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 
hand. 
CHANCE EXPECTATION == MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CHANCE AVERAGE: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI SQUARE: A sum of quant’ties each of which is a deviation squared divided 
by an expected value. Also a sun of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory peiception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson’s.) 

CR oF THE DIFFERENCE: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 

DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

CLosep Deck: An ESP deck composed of five each of the five symbols. 


Oren Deck: An ESP deck made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 


DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may be total 
(for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 


by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 
BacKWarpD DispLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets preceding the assigned 
targets (the ones for which they were intended). Displacement to the targets 
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one, two, three, etc. places preceding the assigned target are designated as (—1), 
(—2), (—3), etc. 


Forwarp DisPpLAcEMENT: ESP responses to targets coming later than the as- 
signed targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the assigned target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), etc. 


DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the deck before any are removed or checked. 

EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows the 
main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to exclude 
the possibilty of the hypothesis being tested. 

ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 

ESP Carps: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 
ESP Symesots: See plate opposite page 1, this Journal, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 


EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with methods 
such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus object is one 
of a known range). 

FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 

GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to operate. 

HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or more. 

LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 


MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 


P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency 
of a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with those psychical ef- 
fects which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recognized 
law. 

PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 

PK (PSYCHOKINESIS): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by 
a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 

PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 

PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their simi- 
larity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object 

PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 
transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” 
and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 
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QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION): The distribution of hits in the record page 
(or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found 
in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 


vertically. 

RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 

Totat Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
AVERAGE Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


SD (STANDARD DEVIATION): Usually the theoretical root mean square of 

the deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/npq, in which n is the num- 
ber of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and q the probability 
of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 \/no. of runs.) Sometimes the SD 
used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or THE DirFERENCE: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the SD 
of the difference is equal to % \/1/R: + 1/R where %s is the SD of a single 
run and R: and R2 are the number of the runs in the respective samples com- 
pared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of one 
test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecutive 
group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this JouRNAL is a probability value of .02 or less, or a deviation in either 
direction such that the CR is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most commonly 
the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In PK tests, 
any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) which 
the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e., to 
identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of) 

TarGcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 


Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a con- 
sequence of direct mental action. 


TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another per- 
son. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK tests, 
a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 








RIE DOM AND FINANCE IN REESE ARCTI 


Sometimes | wonder it we in the Microbiology Branch—and 
even the other Office of Naval Research and various” research 
agencies have not fallen into a habit of merely polishing or refinish 
Wy jobs of research What has happened to the explore rool un 
known scientific territories, that pathfinder who did not hesitate to 

to seck, ak, and first with new ideas? Ilave our 
scientists becom ss capable of original thought, or are they afraid 


to promote origmal ideas, because they cannot be assured of the 


intellectual support of ther colleagues or of the financial support 


from those who hold the purse? [P would plead tor appheations tot 
research projects which lic outside the beaten path in entirely new 
fields, even on projects that are speculative and uncertain. Should 
we support established investigators only or give assistance to some 
Whose names and abilities are as vet unknown? We must, it ts true, 
vet enough data trom established research in the form: of publica 
tions, reports, ete., to justify our existence, but To tear that this 
phase can be overemphasized. | would feel more pride in one piece 
revolutionary research than in stacks of run of the mull reprints 

ID. Reid, “breedom and Finance in Research” 

American Scientist, April, 1953 





